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2 SPECULATION. 

" You have advanced a very slender argu- 
ment, Frank;" replied a full, deep, luxurious 
voice: — a voice whose very tones implied that 
the speaker could not sympathize in any of 
the presentiments of poverty and embarrass- 
ment which, like the ghosts in Richard, were 
rising in grim array before the startled eye of 
his companion: "the hind does not whistle 
at his plough now that * the schoolmaster is 
abroad,* and the operative only smiles at his 
club at the termination of one of his own 
harangues. — Come, fill your glass, and try 
that preserved ginger: it is good, I dare say, 
for the old fellow was no despicable judge of 
West Indian produce* And so you decline 
going down to Shropshire with me, eh ? 
Why, you grow churlish as well as senten- 
tious, Frank. Come, come, were you old, 
ugly, and a bore, then, indeed, you might 
'run a muck' at hope; but yours is another 
affair altogether. '^ 

"Another affair! do you remember that I 
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Lhave not a shilling in the world — that I am a 
I gentleman beggar, — an educated pauper?" 

"Then you must — marry;" was the grave 
^eply. 

' And, in the name of all that is ob- 
f Bcure, who would marry me under such cir- 
I cumstances? or how am. I, who cannot sup- 
port myself, to provide for a wife?'' 

" She must provide for you;" and his com- 
panion was as senouB as before. " The wine, 
Harcourt." There was a long pause, which 
was ultimately broken by the same speaker 
murmuring to himself, " Eton, — Oxford, — two- 
and-twenty; — dark blue eyes, — six feet high, 
I — fine shoulders, — well-turned leg, — bred to 
the law;" — here there was a marked emphasis. 
" Harcourt," he added, in a higher key, ad- 
dressing himself more directly to his astonished 
listener, " you will be cheap at thirty thousand ." 
" Are you mad, Nichols?" 
'No, my friend; but these things often 
I make the ladies so. I know that at this mo- 
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ment you might have Arabella Goldsby on 
demand, and she will be grateful to you for 
the opportunity." 

" Heavens,— she squints!" 
" So do your fortunes; a man never refuses 
a few bank-notes because they chance to be 
soiled." 

Harcourt sighed audibly. 
" I did not think you were so young/^ pur- 
sued his friend; "matrimony, Frank, is the 
best speculation extant; ay, it beats the joint 
stock companies hollow ; for you may embark 
in it with no other capital than good eyes, 
ready wit, and unabashable impudence. Did 
you never hear the anecdote of a certain gal- 
lant guardsman, who having resolved to re- 
cruit his expiring fortunes in this most ortho- 
dox manner, turned the light of his eyes and 
epaulettes on the well-dowried daughter of 
an opulent blacking merchant? No! — well, 
so it was; and when he flattered himself that 
he had succeeded to the undoubted prospect 
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of her smiles and sovereigns, he discovered 
that the lady was the affianced bride of a 
more fortunate man. Do you think he for- 
swore regimentals, and took to rhyme? No, 
no, he did better; he looked about him again, 
and by way of encouragement, some of his 
brother officers adorned the door of the house 
in which he lodged with a well-chalked shred 
of advice. TRY WARREN'S!" 

" I cannot make a trade of ray affections," 
observed Harcourt. 

" Nay, if you sport sentiment, I despair of 
you. Send me one of those pomegranates, 
pass the wine, and then listen, and leam 
wisdom. Lusignan Feathercourt was a neigh- 
bour of my father's ; his worthy parent, Mr. 
Jeremy Feathercourt, gave him a fine educa- 
tion, four years on the continent, two hun- 
dred per annum to starve upon, and turned 
him adrift, Eustace, the elder brother, took 
the estate, and the old man divided the hard 
caeb among the girls. ' Va fen' said the 
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papa, and Lusignan walked off accordmgl). 
He was a good-looking fellow, well built, and 
as elastic as Indian rubber; — a famous shot, 
a fine dancer, a capital flirt, waltzed delici- 
ously, ejected small talk as though he had 
been born expressly for the purpose, and, 
above all, he never forgot that be must be 
the architect of hia own fortunes. Well, to 
London he came; dressed high, though he 
could not pay his tailor; betted high, when 
any one would take his bet; lived high, until 
he became a walking ' bad debt' to every 
hotel-keeper about town ; rode hard, when 
he borrowed a friend's horse; stared, hard, 
when he thought a girl's complexion looked 
bilious from her father's gold; and worked 
hard, at his toilette glass. In short, Feather- 
court was en route for a good thing if ever 
man was, when the blockhead fell in love — 
bona fide in love — full ten fathoms deep! He 
was making up to Miss Justina Grachet, the 
only daughter and heiress of old Bartholo- 
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' mew Grachet, a retired slop-seller, wbo liad a 
snug fifty thousand in bank stock, and sundry 
little et ceteras elsewhere. The father, to be 
sure, shuffled, and screwed, and talked about 
his expectations, and such like irrationalitiea ; 
but mademoiselle herself did ' seriouslj In- 
cUne' to his addresses, and all went on as 
flourishingly as he could wish ; truth to tell, 
the young lady had Ught grey eyes, and red 
hair, measured some yard and a quarter round 
the waist, and had encouraged her shoulders 
into a visiting acquaintance with her ears: 
stretched her father's shoes, and had never 
been able altogether to divide the interest 
of the v's and w's of her discourse; but these 
were ' trifles Ught as air' to one who had 
eyes, hair, shape, and expression for both; 
and he also wisely remembered, that although 
Miss Grachet might choose to talk, it would 
be very easy to make Mrs. Feathercourt hold 
her tongue; and that even if the spinster 
thought proper to sport red ringlets, the ma- 
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tron might be easily initiated into the pro- 
priety of having her head shaved, or wear- 
ing caps. It was a pity that such a sensible 
fellow should lose himself, but he did so 
nevertheless; went to Bath, saw Almeria Stan- 
hope, a girl of high family, and high breed- 
ing, without a sous, and fell in love ! Then 
he began to curse fortune, as all men do 
who have more sentiment than sense; played 
the guitar and the fool with the ^ Stanhope,' 
and left the Grachet to pat the piano, and 
warble * Vill you come to the bower,' by her- 
self; then there were moonlight walks and 
tailors' bills; and serenades, and ice-creams; 
and new music, and new pastry : and heart- 
aches, and Atkinson's curling fluid; — ^but who 
does not know something of the agreeable 
melange of a love affair! 'Still this might 
have been all very well: he liked it, and she 
liked him; but he wanted to marry her, and 
then came a statement of impossibilities: aris- 
tocratic letters from her aristocratic Delations, 
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ingeniously folded in tinfranked envelopes ; 
deprecating epistles from bis own father; 
more explanations, a series of livsterics, and 
a parting ! Miss Stanhope went into a de- 
cline, and was hurried ofi* to Lisbon, and 
Lusignan Featbercourt voted himself miaer- 
oble ; loitered about town another season, 
running new bills and new perils ; distancing 
bailiffs, and coaxing Israelites; and it all ended 
at last by the death of old Grachet, an acconv- 
modement between his fair daughter and the 
love-sick Lusignan ; and the arrival of the 
bridal party at the white-washed villa fadng 
the north gate of my park." 

" What a miserable match!" ejaculated Har- 
court, 

" And wherefore !" demanded his friend. 
" Feathercourt remained three weeks with his 
wife, got up a quarrel, and left her ; the re- 
sult of nineteen out of twenty marriages in 
the nineteenth century. So, once more, nit 
desperandum, say 1 !" 

B 5 
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" It is a vile resource !" again exclaimed the 
listener; "with you, as a mere theory, its whim- 
sicality diminishes its disgust ; but where it 
must be reduced to practice, — then" 

" Well ! what then ?" 

" Then the very idea becomes loathsome ! 
to sacrifice all the finer feelings of one's na- 



"Psha! no rhapsodies; — pass the bottle, 
and take a long look at the mirror ki front 
of you. Well, what see you there? anything 
to induce despair ? anything to put favour 
and fortune beyond your grasp?" 

Harcourt involuntarily smiled. His fine eyes 
lighted up, and he spoke less despondingly. 
" You, Nichols, advise coolly enough, but 
remember that nothing costs less than ad- 
vice, and few things require more efi'ort than 
to be guided by it. Think you tliat I am 
cynic enough, even casting aside all my feel- 
ings of aversion to the step itself which you 
counsel, to mingle among the bright and the 
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beautiful, and to experience no ionging to 
possess myself of one of the fair creatures 
who make existence so glorious? Think yoa 

that" 

" Now, by all that is wonderful, Frank, 
you will bewilder me; have you not got to 
grapple with fortune ? is not the world be- 
fore you, a blank waste on which you are 
free to trace what outline you please, always 
remembering that it will shadow forth your 
future fate, and must be filled up in after- 
years ? Do you not now coniront me, a band- 
some youth, (man, if you will,) of twenty- 
three or foiur, with a face to attract a lady's 
eye, and a figure to enchain it! Are you 
not well-born, well-mannered, and well-look- 
ing? Were you not bred to the bar? the 
glorious bar, where a man may live for the first 
six years on the red tape which is intended 
to secure his maiden brief, and then make 
a bad speech in support of a bad cause, and 
get at once into discredit with the bench, and 
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into disgrace with his client ? Are you fit 
for aught else on earth ? Could you endure 
the country quarters and coxcombical younger 
sons, which are now the prominent features 
of military existence? Could you mount the 
mast-head at midnight, in storm and tem- 
pest, till ' your very mother would not know 
her son,' and after years of servility and 
suffering at sea, die at last an Admiralty 
midshipman, with the pleasing consciousness 
of having ' passed' some ten or twelve years 
before for your lieutenancy, and having only 
&iled to obtain it from the ' untoward' cir- 
cumstance of possessing no titled connexions 
to certify your eligibihty for promotion ? for 
this you must most assuredly expect to do, 
if you try the navy. Could you study for 
the church, and waste your days in a re- 
mote village, preaching to ploughmen and 
dairymaids? Or try physic, and only look 
upon the beauty on which you so love 
to dilate, amid disease and death ? Think , 
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of all tbese things; we will set aside the 
years of sickening study which such pursuits 
would demand, we will look only to the 
pursuits themselves; the prostration of soul, 
the exertion of body which they require, 
the utter uncertainty of their ultimate suc- 
cess, the withering thirst for patronage, 
which alone can tend to make them profit- 
able, we will not say pleasurable, — and then, 
turn to my alternative: your only study will 
be to look well; your only vigil at the 
Opera, or in the drawing-room ; your only 
obedience to comply with the behests of 
beauty; your only exertion in her behalf; 
there will be no heart-sinking at the dread 
of failure, where success is certain ; if you 
are frowned upon to-day, you are tolerably 
sure of being smiled upon to-morrow ; you 
will be talked to, talked of, and talked for." 
"Nichols, Nichols, you intoxicate me; if 
you harangue thus, I shall ere long be yours, 
heart and soul." 
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"Ay! now I know you, Frank; think too 
of your hunters and your hounds, for you 
must not lose your liberty lightly; your house 
in town) and your place in the country; 
what, thougli your wife may be plain, you 
can fill your drawing-rooms with some of 
those ' bright creations' of which you were 
speaking a few minutes ago ; all may go 
' merry as a marriage-hell' with you ; look 
and hsten where bright eyes and soft voices 
are the lures; and play propriety and pru- 
dence in your chaise longue when you have 
an hour to spare to the lady who heads 
your table — at home." 

" Yet, what a void of soul" 

"A void of fiddlesticks! Are not your 
pockets void ? are not your prospects void ? 
is not the world a void to you just now, 
and likely to continue so, if you do not put 
your hand to the oar?" 

"I confess it all; yet to overthrow at once 
the fairy visions of one's imagination — 
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awaken so utterly from the dreams of one's 
youth, — the delusions of one's delighted fan- 
cy" 

" Ay, from the dunning of one's importu- 
nate tailor; from the urgency of one's voci- 
ferous landlady; the upbraiding of one's un- 
compromising laundress;" 

" Never to loot on your wedded wife, but 
with regret that she is not heautiful as well 
as rich ; nor to cross your own threshold, 
save with the hope of finding its mistress 
absent :" 

" Never to dine fully but on the fresh 
breezes in Kensington Gardens, nor to cross 
the water, save in the neighbourhood of the 
Borough." 

*' You are sadly deficient in sentiment, 
Nichols." 

" And you in sense, Frank j however, you 
have given some few glimpses of rationality 
since I started the subject of this matrimo- 
nial speculation, and I have hopes of you." 
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And 80 they parted. The one to laugh at 
the scruples of his penniless and sentimental 
associate ; the other to loathe himself when his 
thoughts suggested that those scruples might 
indeed one day be overcome. It is a humili- 
ating truths that evil, under whatever guile, 
becomes less hideous when we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to look upon it ; at the first 
glance, we start back appalled at the unholy 
apparition : we hate it equally for itself, and 
for the effect which it produces on our own 
hearts : well is it for us if we look not again ; 
if we turn back upon the path by which we 
came, and avoid all further contact; at the 
second glance, if we are daring enough to 
meet the trial, we shudder and sicken, but we 
experience less loathing than before. Imper- 
ceptibly our eye becomes accustomed to the 
phantom before which we once quailed, and at 
length, in the empty pride of our own self- 
created security, we dally with the gems and 
flowers which are wreathed about the loath- 
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some shape, even though we know that they 
have become poisoaoos bj the contact. Frudc 
Harcourt vas even now Tentiiring OD a second 
glance ; he was sickening at the coavictton that 
all the fine feelings which had hitherto, evea 
lunid the dreariness of his prospects, afforded 
halm to his proud spirit, must be m'ercoioe 
and annihilated ; that his " fair; visions," as be 
somewhat romanticaliy designated the thou- 
sand bright fancies of bis joutb, must be dis- 
pelled for ever : and that he must adopt a new 
system of thinking and acting, very, very 
widely opposed in many particulars to that on 
which he had hitherto prided himself. On the 
other hand, he could not help suggesting to 
his own heart, that with his talents, and his 
figure (!) be was not, could not be bom to 
suffer poverty, deprivation, and the world's 
neglect. Nichols had drawn no verj' inviting 
picture of the several professions which he 
had passed in review ; and moreover, be had 
followed up his jaundiced and discouraging 
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comments-on these, by such gay, though vague 
visions of rooms crowded with light and 
beauty, of afHu^nce and. independence, that 
kis brain was dazzled. Harcourt began to. 
understand the value of hb personal appear- 
ance; and the morning succeeding the tete-i- 
t^te dinner in Nichols' luxurious lodgings in 
Regent Street, his first visit was to his tailor. 
Even the professional compliments, or rather 
flatteries of the man of measures, though he 
could not but suspect that they were circulars, 
intended to go the whole round of hia employ- 
ers, gave an inward satisfaction to the young | 
barrister, for which he would have scorned 
himself only two days before. Now, however, 
he listened with complacency to laboured eu- 
logiums on his fine ghoulders and slender 
waist ; and turned from the door with a higher 
opinion of the artiste, who was entrusted with 
the decoration of his outward man, than he 
had ever previously entertained. Harcourt 
poaaesaed a very ample stock, of sensibility, 
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and tiiat scarcely defined quality so often 
called " honorable feeling ;" but liis was honor- 
able feeling, according to the mere worldly 
ftcoeptation of the term; that ia to say, he 
would not have suffered a man to call him a 
iiar, or a poltroon ; no ! he would liave panted 
day and night with impatience tintil the stain 
was obliterated which had thus been cast upon 
his character ; but, at the same time, he would 
not have hesitated to send the perpetrator of 
the offence to a premature grave with his own 
hand, though, by the act, he might leave a 
widow and her fatherless children to struggle 
with anguish and destitution ; he would have 
visited with instant vengeance the daring 
tongue which had breathed the lightest sylla- 
■ ble reflecting on his mother, or his sister, had 
he possessed such relatives ; but in his own per- 
son, he suffered not the pangs which he in- 
flicted on others to interfere with, or cripple 
bis own pleasures. He paid his debts of honor 
scrupulously, and unflinchingly ; but many a 
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tradesman's book had an ample page headed 
by the name of Frank Harcourt^ Esquire, and 
containing specimens of calography and arith- 
metic, infinitely more pleasing to the writer 
than to the reader. Harcourt sported a cab, 
and kept as high-bred a horse as any to be 
seen in town ; but the cab was not paid for, 
and the horse was fairly in pawn to a fashion- 
able livery stable keeper, not a hundred miles 
from Regent Street. Nevertheless, who will 
doubt that Mr. Harcourt was an honorable 
man? He had not an associate but would 
have sworn to it ! 

Joseph Nichols Esquire, nephew and heir 
to the wealthy Mr. Roberts, whose property 
had been computed at more than half a million, 
was a man of another stamp. Conscious of 
the power, the talismanic, open Sesame^ power 
of money, he threw himself listlessly on the 
sofa when Harcourt quitted him, with a brain 
teeming with visions as ambitious and. absorb- 
ing as those with which he had furnished the 
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spirit of the young barrister. " Did he aspire 
to the dignity of the mayoralty ?" asks a rising 
dtizen : No, sir ; Joseph Nichols could ride 
in as fine a coach, and give as fine a dinner as 
the Lord Mayor himself, without having to 
attend police offices, and to present addresses: 
besides, he had too much city dust on his feet 
as it was ; to be sure, it was gold dust, but — 
let that pass ; no visions of the civic sove- 
reignty were floating in state barges over seas 
of turtle-soup, between rocks of venison and 
raoorfowl, beneath a sky of cream ice, on the 
half-dreaming fancy of the wealthy Mr. Ni- 
chols. " Did he aspire to the peerage?" lisps 
the younger son of a noble family ; the thing is 
possible : he would have done no dishonor to 
the upper house, if it were so ; but there was 
a shade of softness stealing at intervals across 
the brow of the day-dreamer which seemed to 
imply that ambition alone did not occupy his 

mental vision. " Perhaps," would Mr. 

smile m his blandest manner, if he were at njy 
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elbowi ** the gentleman is thinking of building 
a palace on his estate^ to rival the one at Pim- 
lico, and to overwhelm the memory of Font- 

hffl Abbey, if so, su-/' " Well, su-," 

should I reply "and if so"— " Then you 
would probably be polite enough to remind 
him of my popularity." This, with a tone and 
look as smooth as that of the "popular" archi- 
tect himself, I should declare to be wholly un- 
necessary ; for who that has a building mania 
would hesitate to employ a gentleman who, 
like a child with cards, has discovered and im- 
parted the excitement of rebuilding every part 
of the fabric which falls in the process, with 
economy and dispatch ? A blue-eyed peri be- 
side me has ventured another guess. Mr. Ni- 
chols was perhaps musing on matrimony ! no 
improbable suggestion : and I will even admit 
the fact — it was so; and there could be no 
doubt, there was no doubt on the minds of 
either the dowagers or daughters in Mr. Ni- 
chols' somewhat limited circle of acquaint- 
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ance^ that the said Mr. Nichols was an un- 
exceptionable speculation. If not decidedly 
handsome^ he was well-looking, and the heir 
of an old uncle^ who had bequeathed to him 
above half-a-million; his principles were be- 
yond all praise, for he had three splendid 
estates; his connexions everything that could 
be wished, for they were all people whom he 
could " cut" if he pleased, while he had above 
half-a-million of money; his temper serene and 
equal, for he had more than thirty thousand 
a-year! There was a receipt from Howell 
and James in every one of his smiles, and 
an Opera-box in his side-curl ! 
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On what apparent trifles are hinged the des- 
tinies of man: I have heard of a wealthy mer- 
chanty the foundation of whose fortunes was 
laid by a 'guinea which he picked up on the 
pavement of Cheapside ; he was penniless 
when it caught his eye^ he took it as an 
immediate gift of Providence, and used it 
accordingly; and he is now, or once was, an 
alderman of the City of London, and an in- 
dividual of substance and consideration. 

As Harcourt was slowly riding through the 
Park, about a week after the conversation 
recorded in the last chapter, he heard him- 
self addressed by name^ in a shrill, sharp 
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Toice, perfectly familiar to hiin, and as he 
' drew in his bridle-rein, the speaker stood at 
his stirrup. He was a short man, of some 
fifty and five years, with a small, shrewd, 
grey eye, which never rested for two se- 
conds at a time on the same object ; a batd 
head, thickly and carefully powdered, and 
an extremely well-fitted pair of gloves; Iii$ 
entire costume was black, arranged with con- 
siderable attention to hecomingness, and scru- 
pulously free from soil or stain j even the 
[ very dust appeared to have respected him, 
I for not a single speck marred the glories of 
f his well-varnished boots; while the wind, with 
I equal courtesy, liad left hts smoothly-brushed 
I beaver with almost as imexceptionable a sur- 
I face as when he put it on at his own door, 

'Ha! Mr. Maxim," said Harcourt, as he 
I extended his band; " this fine day has even 
I, tempted you into the Park : — is there any 
I news in your part of the town ?" 

" Sad ! sad !" said the gentleman in black. 
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with a slight^ a very slight shake of the head, 
not decided enough to agitate a hair of his 
powdered whiskers ; " but if people will not 
exert themselves for the best, they must pre- 
pare for the worst — that's my maxim: though 
I do not approve of your applying a soubri- 
quet to me so unceremdniously, young gen- 
tleman; as I often say, the follies of age 
should be no mark for the shafts of youth: 
and a very good maxim it is." 

"Follies, Mr. Marsden!" said Harcourt, 
gaily; '' come, come, you are modest; Roche- 
faucault was no weak model, and Rousseau 
and Voltaire were tolerably able professors." 

*' Ha! young man, a rising lawyer is a subtle 
casuist; — but my news" 

" Ay; — the report, the report.*' 

" A fViend of mine, a femaler friend, Mr. 
Harcourt, — 'make but one friend if you do 
not wish to lose all,' is a maxim with many 
people, but I call it a poor, narrow-minded, 
groveling sort of creed, young gentleman: 
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'make fiiends, enemies will make themselves,' 
aay I — well, this identical friend, a wealthy 

widow," 

" A wealthy widow!" gasped Harcourt ; and 
tbe tfete-a-tele dinner with Nichols, the conver- 
sation, the vague thoughts to which that con- 
versation had given birtli, all rushed, like 
long-pent-up water, in a flood over his brain. 
" Yes, a wealthy widow ; mistress of six 
oi seven thousand a-year ; she has met with 
some vexatious circumstances lately — money 
matters, mixed up with a little law: a bad 
ingredient — no offence to you, young gentle- 
man; but, ' if a man rob you of ten pounds, 
\ give him five more to keep your secret, that 
you may not be obUged to disburse twenty 
to your lawyer to get back the first ten for 
you;' — that's my maxim." 

" A safe one certainly, Mr. Marsden; but 
what of your friend the widow!" 

" Why, she is not of my way of thinking, 
wherein she is gieatiy to blame, but that 
c2 
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is her own affair ; and she has entrusted me to 
get her advice on the business^ as she will 
not believe that * if you have lost a sovereign, 
throwing away a five-pound note out of the 
window to go an^ bring it back, is not the 
way to make yourself richer;' though, as re- 
gards law, I cannot help thinking, that al- 
though the maxim be somewhat figurative, 
it is, nevertheless, a very sound one." 

We are not going to enter into the detail 
of the widow's projected law-suit, we would 
as soon undertake the knitting of a silk purse, 
or the threading of a bead bracelet, or any 
other of those laboriously-elaborate, and te- 
diously-useless occupations, wherein some of 
our fair countrywomen spend so much money, 
employ so much time, and exert so much 
patience, in order to supersede by their own 
individual ingenuity the honest and anxious 
industry of a crowd of hard-working unfor- 
tunates, whose subsistence depends on their 
solitary and often unsolaced efforts; and to 
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ahew the possibility of making the pretty, 
and frequently imperfect, gewgaw, cost a 
larger sum than would have been demanded 
for it by the legitimate manufacturers. Let 
it suffice, that the subject became, in its mani- 
fold ramifications, so interesting to the young 
barrister, that he ultimately sprang from his 
horse, threw the bridle to his groom, and, 
with the neatly-gloved hand of Mr. Marsden 
resting on his arm, soon became absorbed 
in as deep and confidential a t^te-^-tete as 
any over which the trees in the Park ever 
cast th^r shadow. 

Reader, did you ever chance to hear sun- 
dry particulars of a person or a place which 
you had never seen, and forthwith let your 
imagination play the wanton with you, and 
shape a thousand fantastic fancies on the 
subject of such place or person ? If you 
have done so, — and who baa not ? — you will 
understand how, from all he had heard, and 
all he conjectured, and all he inferred, Frank 
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Harcourt had decided in his own mind, that 
the rich widow, Mr. Maraden's friend, and 
the mistress of a very desirable villa at 
Twickenham, and a very comfortable house 
in Baker-street, was as beautiful as she was 
wealthy, long before he reached home ; if 
she were beautiful, it followed that she 
must be agreeable, as a thing of course; if' 
her rent-roll was large, her temper must he 
unexceptionable, for what could she have to 
ruffle it withal t and — this was the climax ! if 
she was beautiful, rich, agreeable, and well- 
tempered, could a more eligible wife be found 
in all London for Frank Harcourt, Esq., Bar* 
rister at Law? Certainly not. And coii<<; 
sequently the young gentleman sat down 
a solitary and somewhat scanty dinner, with 
perfect conviction that the charming wido*' 
was to be his Cbeapside guinea ! 

He was the more easily induced to this 
belief, by the simple fact, that he had won 
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upon the open-hearted and guileless Mr. Mara- 
den by bis extreme attention to the tedious 
and tautological particulars of tlie afTiiir, with 
vhich that worthy person had been pleased 
to favour him, to believe that his individual 
advice on the case was precisely that which, 
ill all. London, would be the most serviceable 
to the lady ; and from the knowledge which 
he had skilfiiUy and carelessly obtained in 
the course of their memorable dialogue, that 
the deceased husband of the law-loving widow 
had been stern in manner, unprepossessing; in 
appearance, and cold in his aflcctions; in line, 
that the gentle mourner had been dazzled by 
the advantages of his great wealth, which, at 
the period of their marriage, was daily in- 
creasing, through the well-judged and adven- 
turous speculations of her suitor. 

In a day or two after this rencontre, i'runk 
Harcourt received, as he sat at breakfast, the 
following note : 
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" Dear Sir, 

"lam authorized by my friend 
Mrs. Wilkins, to place the very unpleasant 
affair, which I mentioned to you a day or two 
since in the Park, entirely in your hands : the 
necessary papers will be delivered whenever or 
wherever you may please to appoint, though, 
with regard to time, I may venture to remind 
you, that if a man wants to indulge in a sunny 
walk, he must not defer leaving home imtil 
twilight; you are shrewd, and were bred to 
the law, consequently you will see the infer- 
ence, — the maxim may be trite, but it is never- 
theless true. 

** I remain. Dear Sir, Your's, 

" Marmaduke Marsden." 

" F. Harcourt, Esq." 

" Mrs. Wilkins," uttered Harcourt, half 
aloud, with a slight curl of the upper lip " the 
name. is plebeian enough ; Harcourt sounds infi- 
nitely better ; — she will have the good taste to 
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see this : no wonder that the divine widow felt 
no affection for — ugly Mr. Wilkins!" The 
whole train of Harcourt's thoughts was 
changed at once : " My fortune, perhaps my 
existence, depends on this one law business :" 
was the first reflection which he made as he 
refolded the epistle of Mr. Marsden, written 
on satin paper, and sealed with a most formi- 
dable coat-of-arms : involuntarily he read the 
motto, " I think twice;" he thought of the 
owner's maxims, and smiled. " It Is a pretty 
note, of right pleasant import:" mused the 
hitherto briefless barrister; " the widow's 
cause could not be in better bands, her inter- 
est is — must he — mine ! — sweet Mrs. Wilkins ! 
pshaw ! — the adjective is inapplicable with such 
a name, the euphony is frightflil ! she must 
rid herself of such an anti-aristocratic designa- 
tion," And then Harcourt re-read the note, 
and thought twice, as Marsden's motto 
warned him to do, of the business on which it 
treated. To his experienced eye it afforded 
c5 
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few intricacies ; the result caused him no anx- 
iety ; and in half an hour he was nodding in 
hie chair, mnsing on the house in Baker 
Streetj the Twickenham villa, and the seven 
thousand a-year ; amhition dwelt complacently 
for awhile on these pleasing particulars, and 
then the early, and still only half-annihilated 
romance of his nature, came in their suite ; he 
was convinced that the widow, (he would not 
say Mrs. Wilkins even to himself) was small 
and slight ; (he was an admirer of small 
women ;) with blue eyes, golden hair, a voice 
like music, and a foot which would do no dis- 
grace to a fairy. Harcourt's earliest heart- 
dream had presented just such a portrait; and 
he yet remembered the spell of the young 
beauty's eye who first enthralled him, and 
taught him that Lyttleton most yield to love : 
and that a moonlight whisper out-valued all the 
dull communion of the long, dreary day, 
exquisite was the reflection that his 
incognita had not loved her deceased 
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how delightful the knowledge that the defunct 
Mr. Wilkins had been ill-looking, ill-tempered, 
and, aa a matter of course, ill-bred ; it must 
have been an illustration of Beauty and the 
Beast ! All this was very consolatory, anrl 
highly encouraging j Harcourt glanced at the 
mirror, and ran his fingers through the thick 
clusters of his fine hair; he was the antipodes 
of Mr. Wilkins. The villa at Twickenham 
must be settled on the fair widow: Harcourt 
was not partial to Twickenham; he had visions 
of the New Forest, a yacht, a Manton, and a 
trout stream. He detested every thing which 
savoured of Cockneyism ; (Frank was born in 
St. Paul's Church-yavd !) in fact, before he 
sauntered forth to sun himself in Pall Mall, he 
was getting vastly difficult in his ideas. One 
of Harcourt's few high-born acquaintance was 
Lady Clara Ashburnham, the youngest, and 
sole unmarried daughter of the Earl of Somer- 
ville; her ladyship was not a beauty, nor a 
blue ; a wit, nor a sentimentalist ; she was sim- 
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ply that very matter-of-fact character^ an es- 
tablishment-hunter. There were hints that 
her temper was in a slight degree irrascible, 
but we have high authority for believipg that 
there are instances where : — 

" The short passing anger but serves to awaken 
New beauties, like flowers which are sweetest when 
shaken." 

On this principle Lady Clara perhaps acted; 
but was she not the daughter of an Earl ? and 
must not proud blood assert itself? Who will 
venture to deny, or to question its prerogative? 
Lady Clara was, besides, one of the most 
bland of unmarried ladies in society, and her 
flashes of vivacity, were, it might be, merely 
intended to prevent stagnation in the family 
circle. Certain it was, that be all this as it' 
might, she had lost as much of her heart to 
Frank Harcourt, as it was prudent or pleasant 
to bestow on a person whom nobody knew; she 
had honoured him with her sweetest smiles, 
(in the hope that he possessed wherewith-all 
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to make a name,) during the whole evening of 
his introduction; and even since the wofu) 
diacoyery had been made hy her watchful con- 
nexions that he literally was nobody, and had 
not one prospect of becoming anybody, she 
had retained so delightful a reminiscence of 
his rich, deep voice, and his large Iove-beain> 
ing eye, that she had never passed him with- 
out an inclination of her plumed head, and a 
smile from her aristocratic lips. If Lady Clara 
could have found room for another feeling 
within her contracted heart, besides that of 
ambition which rankled there, she would de- 
cidedly have loved Frank Harcourt. As it 
was she remembered that her high birth must 
buy a good settlement; that she must barter 
her proud blood for gold, and she smiled at 
her own romance, after she had passed him, a 
more decided smile than she had bestowed 
upon himself. 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men," as 
the poet sings, or did sing; and Uarcourt felt 
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that it was so, as with the letter of the fair 
widow's confidential friend in his waistcoat 
pockety he trod the earthy (or rather the trot- 
toir) with an elastic step ; and amused himself 
by criticising the various equipages which 
rolled past him^ busy on a thousand errands of 
laborious idleness. At the door of that high 
priestess of the graces Maradan^ stood {he 
britscha of Lady Clara Ashburnham; and as 
Harcourt lounged towards it, the fair owner 
herself came forth from the temple, on whose 
altar she had probably offered up, or wished 
to offer up, the scattered coins which alone 
could propitiate the- divinity. Harcourt sprang 

forward, and begged in his best manner to be 
permitted the honor of handing Lady Clara to 
her carriage ; the suit was granted ; and when 
the smiling and somewhat fluttered fair one 
had sunk amid the soft and luxurious cushions 
of her fairy vehicle, the young plebeian, who 
was not slow to perceive the effect which his 
apparition had produced, leant languidly, and, 
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as it seemed, admiringly, against the closed 
door, and breathed a thousand anxious en- 
quiries about a. thousand things in which he 
felt not the slightest interest; Lady Clara 
bowed, and blushed, and smiled; and thought 
of wishing him good morning, and then de- 
fered it for five minutes longer. Harcourt 
profited by the opportunity thus afforded to 
him, and looked, and sighed until the lady 
was satisfied of her conquest, and had time to 
remark how little the dayhght, the odious, 
tale-telling, open-eyed daylight, diminished 
the attractions of the handsome Mr. Harcourt. 
He was lively, and even witty ; for he thought 
of Baker Street and the rich widow ; and re- 
solved that if by bis own exertions he could 
accomplish so desirable an object, Mrs. Har- 
court should be on Lord Somerville's visiting 
list. Poor Lady Clara ! little did she suspect 
^^^ that day, when the bright-eyed young barrister 
^^H bowed upon her hand, and looked into hei- 
^^H eyes on parting, that he had never remarked 
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on the extreme becomingness of her Parisian 
bonnet^ or the charming effect of her pelisse ; 
but^ that, like her, he was amusing himself in 
one of the intervals of a fortune-hunting and 
manceuvring existence. 
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The widow's cause was won! Mr. Harcourt 
had done wonders; at least so said Mr, Mars- 
den, and so thougbt the bereaved Mrs. Wil- 
kins: and even the young barrister was inclined 
to be somewhat of the same opinion when he 
received a well-folded envelope, enclosing a 
bank-bill for five hundred pounds, and an in- 
vitation to dinner. At first, Harcourt could 
scarcely believe his eyes; the point gained 
was so very a trifle, so almost unworthy of 
contention; he forgot for a time that there is 
such a weakness in the world as oBtentation ; a 
much more luminous idea struck him ; he un- 
derstood the thing at once: his friend Marsden 
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(Marmaduke Maxim had been his butt hither- 
to !) his friend Marsden had described him to the 
lovely widow, she had become interested,- per- 
haps more than interested, by the portrait he 
had drawn; or, still more probable, she had 
herself actually seen him ! Him ; Frank Har- 
court. Barrister at Law, and bachelor ; there 
were so many opportunities for her to see him, 
the thing was certain; she had seen him, she 
was enamoured of him, she was sighing in soli- 
tude for the delicious Wednesday, when, at 
half-past seven (as the card informed him), he 
was to see the lions fed in Baker Street, and 
to share in their repast. Harcourt remem- 
bered the flutterings and flushings of Lady 
Clara, and really felt sorry for the widow I 

Let no one carelessly decide that so great a 
change in so short a period in the nature of 
Harcourt, was either unnatural or improbable. 
He was poor, fastidious in his tastes, and 
vain. Had he at once decided on a plan of 
action, without reference to his peculiar feel- 
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tng5, looking only to an ntriM** good, 
cavilling at the pleasantnen of Ibe path 
led to it, he had 
have < 

BOW raDi^, and that inheicBt loveof al wUd 
was refined, and hixuriuiu, bad p****™^ tlic 
■terner and more manly bnpttliee of boneit and 
uncompronuEnig resolatknu Hareonrt was a 
Sybarite in eouI ; and when once the bed of 
roaes had been spread for him, even in idea, 
he shrank with loathing from (he more heahfay 
and independent rest, which his own hand* 
might have insured to him. "Why," he asked 
himself, for he became lo^cal in bis solitade, 
" why should I be an outcast from fortonet 
when she has rained her favours, lite a manna- 
shower, on Joseph Nichols? Am I not aa 
worthy of them as he? am I not as highly 

educated, as finely constituted, as , likely 

to charm the goddess into smiles? ergo, Frank 
Harcourt, thou shatt not toil to gain an unsa- 
tbfactory competence, a starveling sufficiency. 
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a mere comfortable independence^ — that unde-. 
fined and undefinable something which every 
man rates according to his own estimate: — no! 
thou shalt take Li^dy Fortune by storm; thou 
shalt win her by the most delicious of all 
methods — by smiles, and glances, and gentle 
tones! the key-stone of thy prosperity shall be 
lovely' woman, and its foundation as glowing 
a specimen of la belle passion, as ever made 
captive the heart of a young beauty !" 

Frank's reverie was becoming quite pleasant 
and poetical; and ever and anon he extended 
his leg, and looked complacently on a foot 
which certainly did no discredit to the goodly 
specimen of Hoby's very perfect performance 
in which it was enclosed. It would have been 
grossier a vingt quatre carats to have preme- 
ditatedly interrupted such a delicious, anti- 
mundane fit of enjoyment as that in which the 
young barrister was now absorbed; and, doubt- 
less, if the comely and elaborately-attired Mrs. 
]^isherj his very respectable landlady, had sus- 
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pected for a moment that he was so pleasinglj 
engaged, she would hare forborne ber visit; 
however, she, good wotaan, could not possibly 
have an idea, judging from the Import of a 
very long, narrow, closely -inscribed manu- 
script which she held in her hand, that Frank 
Harcourt,' Esq. at the very moment when sbe 
apphed her fair fingers to the brass nob of his 
door, to effect an entrance into the smartly 
curtained and carpeted room, which he had 
within the last hour been industriously con- 
verting into, what some imaginative printsel- 
lers in our sentimental metropolis have lately 
designated their shops, — " a Temple of Fancy ;" 
she, I repeat, poor woman, could not possibly 
suspect that he was at that identical moment 
standing on the lowest step of a certain edifice 
near Hanover Square, handing a lovely wo- 
man, all blonde and orange-blossom, into a 
superb travellbg chariot, drawn by four high- 
bred bays. So it was, however; and he started, 
" more in .Borrow than in anger, '' whenj with- 
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out even the courtesy of a preliminary signal, 
the portly Mrs. Fisher crossed the threshold 
of his apartment, and stood before him. Har- 
court saw, at a glance, that what his fair 
visitor held in her hand was not a white glove ; 
but he remembered the widow's bank-bill, and 
turned towards her with one of those smiles, 
which, as Mrs. Fisher was wont to acknow- 
ledge to her particular friends, ^^ always con- 
jured her heart into her mouth, as long as his 
account was under twenty pounds." 

" Ha, my pretty landlady ;" said Frank, in a 
tone of light-hearted gallantry, "and how are 
youj Mrs. Fisher ? though it is a very useless 
question \rhen I look at your eyes; take a seat, 
my good hostess; nay, nay, no ceremony; pray 
be seated.'* 

" Pretty or ugly, Mr. Harcourt," replied his 
creditor ; striving, despite his handsome face, 
and his very poUte attention, to preserve her 
look and attitude of dignity and decision, 
" pretty or ugly, sir, sitting or standing, I am 
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come to say, that you really must pay your 
bill, or leave my first floor." 

" But I am attached to your first floor, Mrs. 
Fiaher." 

" I don't douht that, sir ;" and the owner 
of the chintz curtains and Brussels carpet 
looked complacently round the apartment ; 
"but I am a lone widow, sir, and I depend 
on my lodgers." 

Harcourt smiled again ; she n-as not hit 
widow ! 

" I am really sorry to trouble you, sir ;" con- 
tinued Mrs. Fisher, as she looked up, and en- 
countered the smile, which she, with all a 
woman's ingenuity, immediately misconstrued. 
Harcourt did not instantly reply, for a new 
fold of the cloud of imagination in which he 
was enwrapped when the lady broke in upon 
hia solitude, was just floating past his " mind'i 
eye." Mrs. Fisher made no remark on his un- 
courteous silence ; for I know not whether 
castle- building be contagious, but the worthy 
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widow was in an instant busily employed with 
a Chateau en Espagne of her own. Her dark 
eyes ran up and down^ and in and out^ follow- 
ing all the little intricacies of the pattern of 
her best Brussels^ but her mind went' not with 
them: she was thinking that it was ten thou- 
sand pities that so youngs nice^ genteel^ and 
handsome a young gentleman should be poor^ 
and not marry, or take some means of making 
money ! Little did Mr. Frank Harcourt sus- 
pect, when in his turn he aroused his landlady 
from a reverie, which, from some unaccount- 
able cause, had considerably heightened her 
complexion, that he was at the moment an ob- 
ject of her pity, and that she had decided in 
her own mind that he was " a very nice, gen- 
teel young gentleman !" Nice! and genteel!! 
Had he suspected the application of two such 
adjectives to himself, he would never have re- 
covered .the shock; '* And so, Mrs. Fisher, 
you are quite determined that I shall pay my 
bill, or vacate the premises?" 
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" Why, not exactly that, sir ;" said the 
widow, who, during the five minutes of silence 
in which she had just indulged, had, ' at all 
events,' and 'let things turn out as they might," 
resolved ' not to be hard upon the poor young 
gentleman;' "but if you really cannot settle 
your account, I must request that you will move 
up to the next floor: the room is quite aa com- 
fortable as this, except, to be sure, that one of 
the windows is built up to save taxes, and that 
the curtains are white dimity, and the carpet 
only a Kidderminster." 

"And now tell me, Mrs. Fisher;" said Frank, 
in his most silvery tone, and with one of his 
sweetest smiles, " could you really find it in 
your heart to send me, who have lodged with 
you BO long, into an apartment up two pairs of 
stairs, as dark as a dungeon, hung with white 
dimily, and carpetted with Kidderminster?"— 
He could have laughed outright as he asked 
the question, but he reJrained. 

" To be sure, Mr. Harcourt, you have 
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lodged with me a long time ;" said the widow, > 
vacillating between avarice and admirationr 
" but then you know, sir, you have never 
for your apartments, — and if you think that 

another week or two" She paused for 

moment, and Harcourt waited silently to hear 
the termination of her harangue ; she fidgetted 
on her chair, looked for a moment on a fine 
engraving of Lord Brougham in an oak frame, 
with which the young barrister had decorated 
his mantel, and at length proceeded sotto voce t 
"It's a sad pity, sir, that so well-looking 
young gentleman as you are, should ever be 
obliged to put up with a second floor; and, 
it seems to me, that it might be so easily pre- 
vented." Here she made a full stop. 
" And how, may I ask, Mrs. Fisher 
" Why, sir, I know that it does not become 
me to offer advice; but still I must say that 
you might, to my mind, just as well have staid 
at home with your mamma, as studied such « 
profession as yours: you may depend upon it, 
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that law is much the same as physic, Mr. Har- 
court: nobody will have anything to do with it 
unless they're obliged." 

"You are mistaken, my good lady:" said 
Frank ; he was thinking of the widow in Baker 
Street. 

" I may be, sir, to be sure; but really you 
must allow that, even in your own case, it 
looks very much like it." 

"And the remedy, my kind counsellor!' 
urged the lodger. 

" Matrimony ; sir," said the widow, with a 
blush, which mounted to her very hair-roots; 
"you young gentlemen may laugh at such fan- 
cies in a woman, but I say, marry; it will be 
hard indeed if your handsome face won't get 
you a wife, ay, and something to make the pot 
boil too. Now suppose for instance, sir," con- 
tinued Mrs. Fisher, more unconstrainedly, en- 
couraged by the imequivocal look of satisfac- 
tion and self-gratification which met her own — 
" suppose, sir, for instanccj you were to make 
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up to. some respectable widow, well to do in 
the world, wouldn't a wife be better than a 
dun? and even if you thought proper to follow 
up your law, and run your chance of being 
one day Lord Chancellor, as, to be sure, 
you've a right to do if you please, and as no 
reasonable woman would wish to hinder you 
from doing, don't you think it would be a more 
comfortable thing to have a house of your 
own, and a responsible person to take care of 
it for you, and to make the most of every- 
thing, than to be living as you are now in a 
lodging, paying a high rent, just for the sake 
of keeping up appearances?'* 

" My dear Mrs, Fisher," said Frank, with 
the utmost gravity, " I have been for the last 
week thinking the same thing: I shall take to« 
day to decide; that is, I shall take the remain- 
der of the morning, for I dine out." 

" Dear me, do you indeed!" exclaimed Mrs* 
Fisher, all the housewife routed within her at 
the intelligence ; " then I hope, sir, you'll come 
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home time enough to pick a bit of supper, for 
I'm sure the rest of that mutton, that was 
baked last" 

"Never mind the mutton, my good lady;" 
interposed Frank in his turn, terriiied at the 
idea of hearing of a joint which he was so 
tired of seeing; "I shall probably not dine at 
home agmn for several days. And now be 
kind enough to let me know the sum total of 
the little account which you hold in your 
hand, as 1 am going to the banker's in haif-an- 
hour, and shall be happy to discharge it." 

Mrs, Fisher rose with a smile and a sigh ; 
Harcourt had so often told ber that he was 
gping to the banker's! and after laying two 
sheets of foolscap, cut up into strips, on the 
table before him, courtesied herself out of the 
drawing-room on her first floor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



We must now introduce to our readers the 
inhabitant of two small, meanly-furnished, and 
gloomy romiis, on the second floor of an ob-» 
scure house in the neighbourhood of St. Mac- 
tin's Lane. He was a young man of about 
the same age as Frank Harcourt; but emi* 
nently his superior, both in appearance and 
moral worth. Mortimer'-Eustaoe was an or- 
phan: he had no relative on earth save one 
old lady, who was his third cousin; she was 
wealthy, and possessed the ability to place 
the means of honest independence within his 
reach; but she had lived so long for herself, 
that she had no feeling for others, when their 
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weHhre did not contribute to, or enhance her 
own. A great portion of her property was 
entailed, but even here Fortune bad been his 
foe, for she had a nephew, the eon of her hus- 
band's sister, who wtis as young, and infinitely 
more robust than Mortimer himself; who, know- 
ing that his father, the curate of a retired vil- 
lage in Westmoreland, could bequeathe to 
him no legacy save a good education, had 
early enfeebled his body by ardent and unre- 
mitting application. Day and night, when the 
boy became of an age to comprehend the value 
of bia father's lessons, did he study to emulate 
his knowledge ; and when, in losing this revered 
father, he became an orphan, he had not 
a friend on earth. Twice had the elder Eus- 
tace, rendered humble by the desolate proB- 
pects of his noble-hearted boy, made an appeal 
to his wealthy relative, which he in his own 
simplicity of heart considered it impossible 
that she should resist; but the first obtained 
no aiiBwer, and the second merely a cold as- 
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surance of her determination never to suffef i 
the name of Eustace to be mentioned in her 
presence; as she considered that an alliance 
with poverty was sufficiently degrading, with- 
out the annoyance of being incessantly 
minded of the circumstance. 

Like many older and more fortunate indivi- 
duals, Mortimer ^Eustace believed London to 
be the very mart for learning in all its varie- 
ties; and not only the spot on earth where 
talent was the most respected, but where it 
was also the most certain of winning its way to 
fame and honour. He sold the few triHing 
articles of value which remained to him, when 
he had followed his father to the grave; and 
putting the pocket-bible of the pious divine 
into his little portmanteau, together with his 
scanty wardrobe, he bade adieu for ever to 
his natal village, accompanied by the team 
and blessings of the humble beings who had 
nothing else to oflFer. And surely the tears 
and the blessings of the lowly and innocent 
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fall not wholly valueless on the parclied and 
withered heart: like rain from heaven in a 
land perishing irom drought, they refresh and 
gladden where they descend. Eustace felt 
that it was so; for as he turned from the vil- 
lage, and pursued the path across the mea- 
dows which led to the high London road, he 
felt hia heart lightened of half its weight. It 
was a bright summer day, the hedge-roses and 
woodbine were casting their soft perfume up- 
on the breeze; the bees were busy among the 
wild thyme, robbing it of its honey-dew; and 
the painted butterfiies, like floating tulips, 
were idling among the flowers, themselves as 
gay and aa glowing as the blossoms amid 
which they sported. A fine belt of timber 
encircled the grounds of the Lord of the 
Manor, whom Mortimer Eustace had, in hia 
years of boyhood, been accustomed to con- 
aider as second only to the king himself, and 
to fear accordingly; now, he paused for a mo- 
ment, and looked sadly on the majestic oaks 
d5 
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lodged with me a long time ;" said the widow, 
vacillating between avarice and admiration: 
" but then you know, sir, you have never paid 
for your apartments, — and if you think that 

another week or two" She paused for a 

moment, and Harcourt waited silently to hear 
the termination of her harangue; she fidgetted 
on her chair, looked for a moment on a fine 
engraving of Lord Brougham in an oak frame, 
with which the young barrister had decorated 
his mantel, and at length proceeded eotto voce : 
"It's a sad pity, sir, that go well-looking a 
young gentleman as you are, should ever be 
obliged to put up with a second ^oor; and, 
it seems to me, that it might be so easily pre* 
vented." Here she made a full stop. 
" And how, may I ask, Mrs. Fisher ?" 
" Why, sir, I know that it does not become 
me to o£fer advice; but still I must say that 
you might, to my mind, just as well have staid 
at home with your mamma, as studied such a 
profession as youre: you may depend upon it* ; 
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that law is much the same as physic, Mr. Har- 
court: Dobody will have anytliing to do with it 
unless they're obliged." 

"You are mistaken, my good lady:" said 
Frank; be was thinking of the widow in Baker 
Street. 

" I may be, ar, to be sure; but really you 
must allow that, even in your own case, it 
looks very much like it." 

"And the remedy, my kind counsellorr 
urged the lodger. 

"Matrimony; sir," said the widow, with a 
blush, which mouuted to her very hair-roots; 
" you young gentlemen may laugh at such fan- 
cies in a woman, but I say, marry; it will be 
hard indeed if yoiu- handsome face won't get 
you a wife, ay, and something to make the pot 
boil too. Now suppose for instance, sir," con- 
tinued Airs. Fisher, more unconBtraioedly, en- 
couraged by the unequivocal look of satis&c- 
tion and self-gratification which met her own — 
' suppose, w, for instance, you were to make 
D 2 
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lodged with me a long time ;" said the widow, 
vacillating between avarice and admiration: 
" but then you know, sir, you have never paid 
for your apartments, — and if you think that 
another week or two" — - She paused for a 
moment, and Harcourt waited silently to hear 
the termination of her harangue; she fidgetled 
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that law is much the same as physic, Mr. Har- 
court: nobody will have anything to do with it 
unless they're obliged." 

"You are mistaken, my good lady:" said 
Frank ; he was thinking of the widow in Baker 
Street, 

"I maybe, sir, to be sure; but really you 
must allow that, even in your own case, it 
looks very much like it." 

"And the remedy, my kind counsellor!'' 
urged the lodger. 

" Matrimony ; sir," said the widow, with a 
blush, which mounted to her very hair-roots; 
" you young gentlemen may laugh at such fan- 
cies in a woman, but I say, many ; it will be 
I hard indeed if your handsome face won't get 
you a wife, ay, and something to make the pot 
boil too. Now suppose for instance, sir," con- 
tinued Mrs, Fisher, more unconstrainedly, en- 
couraged by the unequivocal look of satisfac- 
tion and self-gratification which met her own — 
" suppose, sir, for instance, you were to make 
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vacillating between avarice and admiration^ 
" but then you know, sir, you have never paid 
for your apartments, — and if you think that 
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that law is much the same aa physic, Mr. Har- 
court: nobody will have anything to do with it 
unless they're obliged." 

"You are mistaken, my good lady:" said 
Frank; he was thinking of the widow in Baker 
Street. 

" I may be, sir, to be sure; but really you 
must allow that, even in your own case, it 
looks very much like it." 

"And the remedy, my kind counsellor!" 
urged the lodger, 

I" Matrimony ; sir," said the widow, with a 
blush, which mounted to her very hair-roots; 
" you young gentlemen may laugh at such fan- 
cies in a woman, but I say, maiTy; it will be 
hard indeed if your handsome face won't get 
you a wife, ay, and something to make the pot 
boil too. Now suppose for instance, sir," con- 
tinued Mrs. Fisher, more unconstrainedly, en- 
couraged by the unequivocal look of satisfac- 
tion and self-gratification which met her own — 
" suppose, sir, for instance, you were to make 
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said to nie the night you arrived ; ' father,' 
says she, ' as sure as anything our new lodger 
has eloped from his friends.' Now, young, 
man, I am a father myself, (and though I sajtj 
it, there isn't a nicer girl in the lane than 
my Clarissa) and if you really havn't got money 
enough about you to pay for your lodgings, 
and any little articles that you may want out of 
the shop, why, I for one, advise you to get 
outside the coach, and go home again to your 
friends; for you know the old saying, that 
' fat sorrow's better than lean.' " 

" I have no home ; — I have no friends 
gasped out Mortimer, whom this coarse bat 
natural advice had smitten to the very soul. . 

" W-h-e-w !" whistled Mr. Jobson, cram- 
ming his hands into his trouser-pockets, and 
rattling the loose coins which they contained ; 
" that's a badiah kind of a business, young 
man ; however, you owe me nothing, so 
no right to say that it has a queerish look with. 
it : I hurts no man's feelings that's out of m; 
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debt; only there are folks that won't be so 
considerate as to stand on such ceremony here 
in London ; and what do you mean to do V 

" It was to ask your advice that I desired to 
see you," said Eustace. 

" Well, to be sure, advice costs nothing," smiled 
Mr. Jobson, crossing his right leg over his left ; 
and after drawing his hands from their ambus- 
cade, folding them consequentially above his 
knee; " and it's oftener offered than asked 
for; well, then, I should advise you to look 
about you for something to do." 

" That is precisely what I have resolved 
upon : but except yourself, 1 do not know a 
soul in London." 

" Oh ! I am your only acquaintance ! well 
then, it shall never be said that Jacob Jobson 
of St. Martin's Lane forsook a friend in dis- 
80 m trust you for your lodgings 
another week, while you look out; only you 
mustn't have nothing out of the shop." 

Mordmer felt crushed ! — be even thanked 
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the man for his forbearance; — you, who bare 
never felt the dread of being turned penniless 
nnd friendless into the streets of London, you 
may scoff at him that he incurred so pitiful an 
obligation to such a man, coupled as it wa* i 
with so revolting, so humbling a warning; do I 
so, you are happy that you have never knowtt 1 
the value of possessing a home, poor and pal- 
try tliough it might be, for seven days longer, 
when you know not but the next hour might 
have seen you driven forth to perish bodily 
from famine, or morally by violence and crime! 
We will not dwell on a conversation which, 
feeling towards Eustace as we do, sickens us j 
with disgust, and seems to poralize our eneip 
gies: suffice it, that Mr. Jobson, proud on 
being permitted to ofi'er advice in a houi^ 
where he was seldom allowed to speak aboTvfl 
his breath, consented, and indeed volunteered^ I 
to " look about" for some Bituation whick^ 
might enable Eustace at all events to retain! 
his lodgings, and, — to pay for them. 
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When be had left the room, the unhappy 
young man sank upon a chair: he did not 
weep — he did not even sigh; he felt like one 
who was dreaming a heavy, fearful dream, — 
a victim of night-mare — a crushed and blighted 
wretch. He passed his hand across his eyes, 
and then looked hurriedly round his confined 
and dreary apartment, — his only on sufferance. 
How long he had eat in the same attitude, 
without motion, and almost without thought, 
he knew not, when he was aroused by a gen- 
tle knock at his door. He rose mechanically 
and opened it, and as he drew back in sur- 
prise, Miss Clarissa Jobson entered the room 
and closed it after her. She was a pretty, co- 
quettish, over-dressed girl of about eighteen 
years of age ; this was the first visit which she 
had ever ventured to pay him, and amid all his 
anguish, he groaned in spirit as he reflected 
that the knowledge of his poverty had sub- 
I jected him to the inquisitive intrusion of the 
I tallow-chandler's daughter. But Eustace was 
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in error: there was a alight moisture in th^^ 
bright eyes of his visitor which argued a bel 
ter motive, and her very, her scrupulously r 
spectful curtsey reconciled him at once to hei 
presence. 

" I ought to apologize for intruding 
sir ;" she began with a rising blush, after she ' 
had for a moment waited in vain for a greeting 
from Mortimer; " but as mamma mentioned 
to me that the only book she had seen in your 
room was a Bible, I have made free to bring 
you ' The Pleasures of Sensibilityj' and the 
third volume of the ' Tales of my Landlord;' 
unfortunately, Miss Tomkins over the way has 
the two first, but when she returns them, I 
shall lose no time in sending them up." 

" Pray take a chair, ma'am ;" stammere 
Mortimer. 

The offer was declined; the young lady 
whisked a little dust olf the table with her 
pocket-handkerchief, — hesitated a short time, 
—blushed deeper than ever, and at length 
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spoke again. " The books were not my real 
errand, sir, but I was obliged to give papa a 
reason for wishing to pay you a visit." 

Mortimer bowed. 

" The fact is, Mr. Eustace, that I know the 
cause of your having asked to see papa this 
morning: I think I have it in my power to 
assist you — I am sure I have; may I hope that 
you will condescend to accept my assistance?" 

Involuntarily Mortimer extended his hand 
in silence, for the voice of sympathy had over- 
come him; the fair daughter of Mr. Jobson 
put her own within it for an instant, and then 
moved a pace or two farther from him. 

" I have a friend, sir, — an intimate friend ;" 
she resumed, looking down steadily on her 
smartly -sandalled little foot ; " who is engaged 
in reporting for a daily paper ; he mentioned 
to me on Sunday, when he dined here, that a 
gentleman was wanted." — 

" May the Almighty reward you !" faultered 
I out the subdued Mortimer. 
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'* Have I your permission to mention you to 
him?'' she asked, eager with an intuitively fine 
feeling to abridge their conference^ painful as 
she perceived it to be to Eustace: " if so, sir, 
I believe your services will be immediately re- 
quired." 

• — 

"I am ready, quite ready; — to-day — this 
moment." 

^' I will inform my friend within half-an-hour 
that you are willing to enter into an arrange- 
ment with his employers. I have already 
made papa promise that, in ttie event of an 
engagement presenting itself, he will — don't 
feel hurt, sir, but in London there is little faith 
placed in appearance or assertion, — so I took 
the liberty to request of papa that he would 
allow reference to be made to him of your — 
your respectability." Mortimer started and 
flushed; he was about to speak, but he saw a 
tear fall from the down-cast eyes of the kind- 
hearted girl, and he refrained. 

'* I see that you are shocked at the plainness 
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I ef my words, Mr. Eustace, and yet others 
I might have named the necessity of such an 
\ arrangement, even more rudely. I must now 
r aaention to you ; and believe me, Eir, I do it 
from no suspicion of your integrity, but I must 
mention that I have had some diiEculty in in- 
ducing papa to come forward so decidedly for 
a comparative stranger; he is a cautious man, 
Mr. Eustace ; to yoii he must seem a coarse 
one, but he has been a good father to me ; 
partial as he is to his money, and anxious as 
be is to increase its amount, he has, neverthe- 
less, bestowed on me an education whicli I 
Talue more than the property that he will leave 
me at his death ; under these circumstances I 
am naturally desirous that no annoyance nor 
embarrassment should happen to him by my 
[ therefore wish you, sir, to — to — to 
remember that in the event of — of anything 
occurring at all unpleasant between you and 
yoitr employers, I shall be the person blamed 
for having caused papa to answer for you, but 
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no^ no/' — she continued, raising her eyes to 
those of Mortimer, as he was about to speak : 
I am quite sure that we are safe/' 

On my soul you are !" exclaimed Eustace* 
" And now, sir, as a friend, (if I may ven- 
ture to use such a word) will you forgive me, 
if I beg of you to summon my father again, 
and to propose your removal into the apart- 
ments overhead ? I have already hinted to you 
his fondness for money, and he will soon get 
another tenant for these: I know that I am 
going very far with you, too far, perhaps : 
but they will not be so expensive, and — and^ — 
if your payments should be less regular than 
you could wish, papa will think less of it, and 
not trouble you on the subject.'* — Eustace 
. walked up to her, and took her hand : " To 
my dying day,'* he said in a firm but husky 
voice ; *' I shall remember the occurrence of 
this morning ; I am a beggar even in thanks, 
but I will do all that you desire of me; give 
me an hour to indulge my own thoughts, and 
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you, young lady, haye made many of them 
pleasant ones! and then I will see your 
father." Mortimer still held her hand, and 
she did not attempt to withdraw it; she saw 
and felt at once that no impulse of idle or of- 
fensive gallantry prompted its retention : and 
she stood passively before him, with her eyes 
fixed on the floor, w^ting until he should 
speak again. After the struggle of a moment 
srith his own feelings, he did speak; and it 
was with a faltering voice and a burning cheek. 
" I ^m about to do that which may make me 
appear despicable in your eyes ; and yet sorry 
as I should be to lose the gratifying interest in 
. your pure and benevolent heart, which you 
have even now evinced, I must confess, that a 
feeling of pride, (false pride, you will perhaps 
i *ay, and I am ready to allow that it is so,) 
[ makes me shrink from the idea of having the 
I name of that father whom I reverenced and 
I honored, coupled with poverty; and, it may 
L be, with my own unsuccessful efforts to earn a 
VOL,!, B 
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scanty and precarious Bubsistence. I have al- 
ready confessed, this day, that I have neither 
home nor friends ; and yet, I would not, if I 
may avoid it, lose the delight&l impression, 
which lingers with me when that name is 
uttered ; for I remember" — the voice of Eus- 
tace sank almost to a whisper; — " I remember 
that among the simple people over whom my 
father was pastor for forty years, it was never 
pronounced without deep respect, and often 
with uncovered heads — the world would bandy 
it with a laugh of scorn, if it were unfortu- 
nate ; and though there is not one eye on 
earth that would shed a tear, or guess that the 
last Eustace was wounded by go trivial a cir- 
cumstance, yet the arrow would be in my 
heart and now;" and he smiled, a bit- 
ter, withering smile; " I will cast off my leth- 
argy of sorrow, with my name ; I will prepare 
to wrestle with the world ; farewell, and when 
you meet your friend, tell him" — he wrung her 
hand convulsively, " tell him that Mr. Smith- 
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n requests to see him at his earliest conveni- 
ence. " 

And thus, within a few months, did two of 
the personages of our tale haten to the same 
humiliating proposal, but with very different 
feelings. Frank Harcourt told the story of 
the second floorj highly embellished, and con- 
siderably augmented, at a fashionable club- 
house, within a week after it occurred ; and 
Mortimer Eustace cast himself on his knees as 
the door closed on his landlord's only child, 
and returned humble and sincere thanks to 
Providence, that amid the wilderness where 
his hand was in no man's, and no man's hand 
in his, a friend had been raised up for him, 
even in the low-born daughter of Jacob Job- 
eon, the tallow-chandler. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Th£ widow's bill was cashed; Mrs. Fisher's 
bill was paid; and Harcourt prepared for the 
business of the toilette with a light heart and 
a cheerful eye; his coat fitted like a glove, 
his glossy curls seemed inspired, for they 
clustered round his brow even more becom- 
ingly than usual ; his delicate bos djour clung 
to his ancles as though they were vain of 
the symmetry they adorned; and his fault- 
less pumps were worthy of the exalted honour 
of being filled by the well-shaped feet of Mr. 
Frank Harcourt Byron never wrote a line 
which the handsome young barrister, senti- 
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mental as he was, so highly approvedt as that 
in which he advanced his opinion that deli- 
cate hands and feet were decided proofs of 
high blood. Frank felt that they at least 
merited high fortune. He sprang into his 
cabriolet, seized the white reins in his still 
whiter gloves, and turned the head of his 
horse towards Baker Street. 

"Mr. Harcourt!" announced a tall foot- 
man, in a voice pitched, at least, three notes 
too high, and Frank entered the widow's 
drawing-room. Mr, Marsden, looking as neat, 
and as precise, and as well-powdered as usual, 
advanced towards the new arrival to lead him 
to the fair hostess, who was punctiliously par- 
ticular on the subject of introductions, and 
Frank at once resigned himself to the guidance 
of this self-elected master of the ceremonies. 
Thercwere two ladies in the room: one of them 
was seated in a padded red morocco lounge, 
with an asthmatic-looking, unwieldy spaniel in 
her lap : she was certainly, as Frank decided at 
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the first glance, considerably on the 
side of sixty; cold, corpulent, and cau 
the other might be some iifteen or twenty 
years younger, pale, thin, and sad-lookinj[, 
with a head -attire of blonde, besprinkled 
with large, and somewhat dilapidated da- 
mask roses i to the former of these ladies 
I\[r. Marsden liastened to present the young 
barrister ; and surely never was a castle in 
the clouds more instantaneously overtbrown* 
and more utterly annihilated, than that of 
Frank, when the thin lips of Marmaduke 
Marsden parted with one of his most gentle 
smiles, as he made Mrs, Wilkins and Mr. 
Harcourt personally known to each other. 
The worsliipper of the ideal widow could have 
sunk on the hearth-rug at tlie feet of the real 
one, beside a second plethoric-looking spaniel, 
80 completely was he confounded ; but the 
voice of Mr. Marsden recalled him to a sense 
of his situation, as it more carelessly added, 
"and Mies Parsons." Poor Miss Parsons I 
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she bowed, and smiled; and thought the young 
barrister a very interesting, as well as a very 
clever young man : wondered how much he 
was past thirty, and decided in her own mind 
that lie would be a great acquisition to their 
parties. When Frank had taken a chair, he 
had leisure to look round, and speculate on 
the other two individuals who were to share 
in the hospitality of "his" widow. The one 
nearest to him was Mr. Billington, a banker 
in the city, — the five hundred pound bill had 
been drawn on that firm, — and he at once 
decided on being particularly civil to Mr. 
Billington until his plans were matured: the 
second gentleman, Harcourt at once under- 
stood to be the lady's apothecary, by the 
simple fact of his looking anxiously towards 
her whenever she indulged in a short, fidgetty 
sort of cough; the only evil of which appeared 
to be, that it disturbed the over-fed quadruped 
on her knee, which, on every convulsion of its 
resting-place, opened its eyes drowsily, and 
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licked its lips, as if in the very act of awakei 
ing from a dream of most savoury import 
while the gentleman] on his part, slightly 
shook his head, and then glanced at Miss 
Parsons. No one could look at Miss Parsons 
for ten seconds without comprehending per* 
fectly the relation in which that lady stood 
to the rich widow : she was a companion, — i 
hanger on, — a prot^g^e. And here we are 
inclined to moralize; — those who prefer fie-* 
tion to fact, may turn over the next half-di 
pages unread. 

Few things can be more decided proofs of 
a weak mind, or an imperfect disposition, 
than a rage for " patronizing;" and yet no" 
thing is more common than to see a female 
dangler poodle-ixing in the footsteps of t, 
superior, either in wealth or station, as a 
prot^gfee: strangely, indeed, is the term fre- 
quently misapplied ! Did that superior truly 
protect her dependent, it were well ; but the 
very fact of her being a prot^g^e, (in the 
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worldly acceptation of the word,) brings 
wounded feeling and biting contumely in its 
train, as surely as it does the lowest place 
at the bo^d, and the backward seat in the 
carriage. The protegee is a creature of con- 
venience : a carrier of shawls, parasols, and 
muSs ; an antagonist of duns, a vis-a-vis of 
unpleasant visitors, an interlude between the 
mistress and her establishment, a laugher at 
bad jokes, and a listener to stale stories ! 
Let any reasonable being ask himself if this 
be indeed protection ? to feel every hour, nay, 
every moment, the bitterness of inferiority; 
to eat the bread of dependence, thickly over- 

I spread with the gall of contumely and neg- 
lect; to lie down to rest with the glow of 
wounded feeling yet mantling the throbbing 

I brow, and to rise to new trials, new slights, 

(and new debasements! 

I have but sketched one picture from a 

L loaded gallery. The veteran protegee takes 

I new features from habit, for the heart atro- 
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pluses at l^igth, loses its elastidty, and 
comes seared by custom^ wh^i it k not finely 
enough constituted to induce premature apa* 
thy, or V reckless emancipation from its cor- 
roding thraldom«^ The patterer in the path 
of fashion becomes gradually habituated to 
the crumbling of the sand-pUe over which 
she tracks h^r goddess $ the satellite per- 
forms its* evolutions instinctively round the 
superior luminary- from which it draws its 
Ught; the old campaigner in the field of sub- 
serviency^ feels a sympathy with every fami- 
liar object around her, but with persons, 
none; for the soul naturally recoils from that 
which repels it, and exhausts its diminished 
energies rather on inanimate, than on un- 
congenial objects* Her travelling is a type 
of her whole existence : she looks not on 
that which is to come, but on the past: al- 
though the retrospect offers neither matter 
of interest nor pleasure; she laughs, with- 
out effort, when she is least amused; sighs, 
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when she cannot sympathize ; a£sents, when 
she has no opinion ; and, hke a repeater, 
always responds to the touch. Is this pro- 
tection? — this! Where is the man who would 
desire such a fate for his ill-omened child i 
Rather let her eat the bread of honest toil, 
beneath the straw roof of poverty and hard- 
ship! What avails it that the couch be of 
velvet, and the pillow down, if the hair-sus- 
pended sword tremble for ever above her 
head ? What, that the banquet be rich, and 
the viands costly, if the poison of neglect 
mingle in the feast? I have looked on the 
pale cheek and painful smile of one of these 
I children of misfortune, until the pulses of 
I my heart have quickened as I gazed ; I have 
I heard the hollow laugh mocking at the earth- 
bowed spirit it so ill-disguised ; and seen 
, the forced frivolity clinging, like a scanty 
garment, about the bursting heart it wanted 
I width to shroud ! This is at once the keen- 
ly est and the bitterest of suffering; for it is 
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one which h generally unappreciated and 
impitied. How can the powerful " protector" 
of the victim waste a thought on the heavj 
interest which she is exacting from her i 
Berable dehtor ? As soon might the sun he-I 
expected to dream, while he is casting his I 
broad beams upon the earth, that any blo»- 1 
soni could be withering from their very in- 
tensity. 

The history of such a prottg^e is brief and 
painful; a youth of deadened hope and barren 
anticipation, — a womanhood of neglect and 
blighted feeling, — and an old age of isolation, 
bitterness and discontent! 

Sad indeed were it if such a picture had n 
reverse; but so frequently are these fanciful 
adoptions the mere offsprings of caprice and 
thoughtlessness, that the number of those 
which terminate unhappily far out-run the 
more prosperous and successful. 

Unfortunate also are the results ( 
which owe their origin to pure benevolencejrl 
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unfortunate, from the injudicious mismanage* 
ment of kind, but weak minds, A beautiful 
orphan, perhaps, a little cottage maiden, with 
ejfea and cheeks briglit and glowing as liope, 
or as the wild flowers among which she bad 
been used to sport, excites affection, alike by 
her beauty and her bereaTement; it is enough 
— the united claims of loveliness and orphan- 
age are irresistible; and she is rescued from 
the evils of want and neglect, only to be ex- 
posed to greater, because more seductive trials. 
She is surrounded by luxury and elegance ; 
clad in stuffi of which she had hitherto not 
known the name, nor guessed the existence; 
made, it may be, the toy of the drawing-room, 
the plaything of the boudoir; dazzled with 
light and flattery, — unconscious that another 
and a darker day must succeed to the Bunny 
hours which are gliding so swiftly over her. 
But that day comes at length; the child ripens 
into the woman ; she can no longer be the 
plaything of her patroness; she has begun to 
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feel that for her there is no moTrow either o(J^ 
hope or of affection, — the pure and honest 
feehngs of infancy have been uprooted and 
cast away; she ia spirit-bent by luxury and 
indulgence; she has a thousand fictitious 
wants, a thousand false necessities, which cry 
aloud and will not be silenced, — to use thd 
beautiful and expressive language of scripture 
— she " cannot dig, to beg (she) is ashamed." 
Thus she lives on and on, and finally termi- 
nates her apprenticeship to fashion by a mar- 
riage uncongenial to the pampered refinement 
of her naturC) or degenerates into the mere 
creature of submission and obedience. And 
yet this very adoption may have originated in 
the sincere and commendable desire of bene- 
fitting a little creature so helpless, so bereaved, 
and, above all, so beautiful! But the heartr 
clasp of a stranger relaxes after a time; the 
natural claim is wanting in such an union, 
and admiring and delighted affection degene- 
rates into mere generous kindness. Even that 
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kindness, inadequate as it is to supply the 
place of the feeling which it succeeds, is me- 
ritorious; but, alas! how do Jhe chilling gra- 
dations of exhausted sensibility wither the 
young heart of the victim, as they slowly fol- 
low e&ch other, and at length subside into the 
mere calmness of charitable protection! 

Let the benevolent spirit pause an instant 
to reflect on the vast importance of the res- 
ponsibility which it would impose upon itself; 
let it — to quote once more the words of that 
blessed volume which cannot err — " do the 
good deed warily, that evil may not come of 
it;" and ' patronage' will then become an ho- 
nourable privilege, and the protegee a happy 
and a benefitted being. 

And now, as Rabelais was wont to say, " re- 
verions A nos mouionsf 

Harcourt saw, within the first ten minutes 
of his domestication in the widow's social cir- 
cle, that to succeed in whatever speculation he 
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might decide to venture upon, to ensure to 
himself some of the good things in the lady's 
gift, he must adopt a totally different course 
from that which appeared to be the universal 
system at present followed in Baker Street. 
He determined, however, not to marry Mrs. 
WilkinS) if he could obtain her money by 
legacy, or otherwise, without so doing; for I 
the mist of his cloudland edifice, so rudely I 
dissolved by the wrinkles of the wealthy J 
widow, was not yet altogether dissipated. | 
Never had a more apt pupil than Harcourt ■ 
had proved himself under the lessons of his 
friend Nichols, fitted a smile to his lips { 
for the world's use,— but nevertheless the 
widow was really rather too old — too — Frank , 
never called any woman ugly, therefore he 
swallowed the word, and substituted — passee ! i 
We are often indebted to our lively and ima- 
ginative continental neighbours for a courte- j 
ous term to smooth down the edges of our ' 
opinions, and yet to signify precbely the same . 
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thing as our own more honest and uncompro- 
mising mode of expression. The system in 
Baker Street, at which we liave already-hinted, 
was to offer worship to the golden idol; to 
bend the knee to Mammon, or, in plainer lan- 
guage, to agree in all Mrs. Wilkina's opinions, 
in order to be mentioned in her will; to assent 
to alt her propositions, in the hope of a legacy ; 
and to love where she loved, (which required 
very infrequent exertion,) and to disHke where 
she disliked, (which was a virtue pretty con- 
stantly exercised) in the vague prospect of 
reaping a golden harvest when Mrs. Wilkins 
should remain to her friends only in the shape 
of her last will and testament. Such was the 
state of affairs. When the widow looked 
grave and uneasy, Mr. Marmaduke Marsden 
twirled his thumbs, and seemed almost afraid 
of raising his eyes to a fine portrait of the late 
Mr. Wilkins, which adorned the space between 
the two windows, looking as stem and as un- 
comfortable as though he were jealous of the 
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fat spaniel on hi? wife's knee^ the apothecaiy 
shook his head and -glanced at Miss Parsons; 
the banker let his chin fall on his chesty and 
appeared to be calculating on his: fingers the 
current value of bank stocky and poor Misd 
Parsons herself appeared as if longing to ^teal 
out of the room, if she had dared. 

'^ There is nothing for it/' said Harcourt 
mentally^ "but impudence; Ae very novelty 
of the thing will prove an attraction." 

" I trust that my good friend Mr* Marsden 
has thanked you. better than it is in my power 
to do, Mr. Harcourt," said the widow, as soon 
as Frank had .possessed himself of a chair ; 
*' for your very great and very able exertions 
in the late affair which you were kind enough 
to undertake for me." 

Mr. Marsden looked delighted, and even 
Miss Parsons smiled. 

Fr^nk made a courteous reply ; and, as he 
spoke, he bent his large eyes with a glance of 
such gallant interest on the widow, that she 
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never doubted for an instant, but that, as he 
afhrmed, defeat would have annihilated him. 
She looked down, patted her lap-dog, thought 
how very handsome Mr. Harcourt was when 
animated, and spoke again. 

" I fear that you will scarcely find our, that 
is, my parties, gay enough, Mr. Harcourt, to 
compensate for the loss of your valuable time," 
She said this in a tone of proud humility : 
"Ever since the death of my departed hus- 
band, I have lived a very secluded life; indeed, 
with the exception of a nephew, you see to- 
day all the individuals who are in habits of in- 
timacy with me." The three gentlemen bowed, 
" Mr, Billington is my banker ; it is a pleasant 
thing, Mr. Harcourt, to be on good terms with 
I your banker." It was bo seldom that the rich 
Mrs. Wilkins condescended to perpetrate a 
jest, that it was no wonder her present at- 
tempt was such a poor one, or that it gave her, 
I what she considered to be, a very violent fit 
lof coughing. The fat spaniel opened its eyes. 
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and stared at Harcourt, and the lean apothe^ 
cary, who was in the very act of ejaculating 
"Very good indeed, really" — stopped sud- 
denly short in the middle of the sentence ; 
shook his head more portentously than usual^ 1 
and glanced at Miss Parsons. B 

" Mr. Smith is my medical attendant ; I ' 
consider myself to be peculiarly indebted to 
Mr. Smith"— the widow paused, and Mr. 
Smith bowed very low indeed ; the acknoV 
ledgment savoured of a legacy. " I really b 
lieve that he haa, by his very great ability, 
saved my life, as I have always been consi- 
dered decidedly consumptive." 

A convulsion passed over Frank's featureitffl 
Mrs, Wilkins actually obscured the light fi 
the back drawing-room window. 

" Mr. Marsden," pursued the widow, aftcf'* 
she had witnessed the effect which this awful 
declaration had produced on the circle ; " Mr. 
Marsden I need not more particularly men- 
tion to you, as it was through his considerate 
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kindness that I had the pleasure of being 
made known to Mr, Harcourt." 

" And a devilish good fellow I know Mai- 
maduke Marsden to be, madam:" exclaimed 
Frank, springing from his chair, and wringing 
the hand of little Maxim almost to dislocation. 
Miss Parsons turned iip her eyes till nothing 
was visible but the whites ; such a word as the 
one which Frank had just uttered, had not 
frightened that room from its propriety since 
the death of Mr. Wilkins. Tlie gentlemen 
sat in motionless silence, save indeed poor 
Mr. Marsden, whose eyes were actually moist 
from the agony of his very particular friend's 
pressure. 

" What amiable vivacity 1" murmured the 
widow to the companion. 

" Very, indeed, ma'am !" assented Miss Par- 
sons, recovering from her trance. 

At this moment dinner was announced : 
Mr. Biliinglon was calmly, according to cus- 
tom, preparing to hand the widow down stairs. 
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but a revolution was approaching in Baker 
Street; Harcourt sprang up, trod on the bank- 
er's toe in his great haste, begged his pardon 
with a smile of perfect good-breeding, rushed 
towards the widow, caught up the corpulent 
spaniel carefully from her knee, and with Mrs. 
Wilkins on one arm, and the dog under the 
qther, led the way to the dining-room. Poor 
Mr. Billington was fairly distanced ; and 
quietly permitting the medical gentleman who 
had overcome the widow's consumptive ten- 
dency to hand Miss Parsons down, as he was 
wont, he followed in their wake with Mr, 
Marsden, shrugging his shoulders, and look- 
ing as though he had just heard of the fjulure 
of his Petersburgh correspondents. 

" She'll never stand this ;" whispered lit! 
Marmaduke, as they were half way down 
stairs, " he'll never be asked to dinner here 
again!" and he absolutely staggered, as he 
saw on entering the room, that his dear friend 
Mr. Harcourt had bis hand on the phair at the 
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foot of the table, and was preparing to take 
possession of it, without any further cere- 
mony. " Bleea me! I hope he's a bad carver, 
or we're all cut out !" was his mental ejacula- 
tion as he slid into a seat beside Miss Parsons. 
But Frank knew how to play his cards 
better than to force himself into an office, 
which he was inadequate to 61L respectably: 
lie was a very excellent carver, and no young 
man of his standing better understood the 
whole arcana of the table ; thanks to the ex- 
quisite bachelor-dinners of his friend Nichols. 
He parted the turbot Uke an alderman, and 
sent the iins to Mrs. Wilkins; — he initiated 
the party into the mysteries of a new dish, 
just imported from the land of cooks, and 
quite " exclusive." Mrs. Wilkius doted on 
great people, and scarce things ; he talked 
very learnedly on wines j indeed, Miss Par- 
sons began to think that his father must have 
been in the trade, but she did not say so ; 
and the widow gave her butler a very signi- 
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&ca.nt look, to which he replied by leaving 
the room, and returning with some of her 
best champagne. Meanwhile nothing was lost 
on Frank, from the massy epergne and wine 
coolers, to the shoulder-knots of the servants: 
the stake was worth playing for at all events ; 
and at the very moment when he came to 
this decision, he caught sight of Mr. Bil- 
lington's sharp grey eye fixed on the widow 
and his small white hand fastened on a dei 
ter. Frank saw that he was about to 
die widow to take a glass of wine — he bent 
forward ; Mrs. Wilkins was in the act of 
speaking to Mr, Smith, — the banker was wait- 
ing patiently until she had concluded her 
remark, — therefore, here again the day was 
his own ; he had noticed the reappearance 
of the butler with his precious burthen, and 
at once unhesitatingly broke in upon a dis- 
cussion on some very interesting subject, if 
that could be called discussion which 
most entirely talking on one side, and 
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ing on the other ; by exclaiming^ with one of 
his best smiles, and in his blandest tone, 
'' really, Mr. Smith, we must not allow you 
to exhaust Mrs* Wilkins by so elaborate a 
discussion at present : — '' the widow looked to- 
wards him, half-surprised and half-diverted 
by the novelty of the circumstance; he caught 
her eye : — " the pleasure of a glass of cham- 
pagne with you, madam?" — the lady bowed, 
and smiled ; and ill-fated Mr. Billington with- 
drew his hand from the madeira decanter, 
and went on with his dinner. 
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A VERY charming young nan, diat Mr. 
Harcourt;" said Mrs. Wilkins^ as she took 
possession of her red morocco settlement^ and 
made a comfortable lap for Mop^ the fat spa- 
niel^ on her return to the drawing-room. 

" Very indeed^* ma'am ;'* replied Miss Par- 
sons^ as she drew out an unfinished purse from 
her knitting case, and prepared to add half a 
dozen more rows to it. 

*' So easy in his manners!*^ remarked the 
widow. 

''Remarkably so;'' assented the companion. 

'' And really has some very eligible ac- 
quaintance! Parsons ; did you notice how fa- 
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miliarly he spoke of the Earl of Somerville, 
and Lady Clara Ashburnhani V 

" Yes, ma'am ; — ^my patience — I've dropped 
a stitch !" 

" Do you know," pursued Mrs. Wilkins 
mysteriously, " I've a great idea that there is 
something very particular between him and 
Lady Clara" 

"Very likely, ma'am; — dear me, how un- 
lucky I have been with this purse !" 

" Pray don't talk so much. Miss Parsons;" said 
the widow peevishly, " you distract my head." 

" Very well, ma'am :" and the companion 
was as silent as a statue. 

In two minutes Mrs. Wilkins was asleep ; 
and so was Mop, and even Zoe on the hearth- 
rug, and Miss Parsons might as well have 
been asleep too, for not another word was 
spoken till the gentlemen left the dining-room. 

Immediately on entering, Frank displaced a 
table, which looked as though it bad stood on 
the same spot since the deluge, to seat himself 
p3 
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beside Mrs. Wilkins ; and he chatted, 
smiled, and looked bo handsome, that by tin 
time Miss Parsons had superintended the c 
fee, and the footmen were making the lour o 
the guests with their silver salvers, Harcourt's 
arm was on that of the widow's easy chair, 
and he had completely superceded Mop in her 
attentions. The lady was remarkably partial 
to cream, but Frank so strenuously and anxi- 
ously labored to convince her that it was 
highly prejudicial to health, and moreover 
so gravely and confidentially assured her that 
cafe noir was quite the rage at Devonshire 
House, that she took her second cup of coflee 
under his direction ; and although she would 
almost as soon have swallowed a dose of lauda- 
, she felt perfectly convinced that cafe 
noir was a very delicious beverage. Miss Par- 
meanwhile was lost in wondering how 
Mr. Frank Harcourt knew the fashion in 
which they drank their coffee at Devonshire 
House — but she did not ask him. 
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Cards were mentioned : the banker, the 
apothecary, and the man of budnesa looked 
anxiously towards Frank : here was another 
teat of his rapidly rising popularity ; but they 
were fairly distanced again. Mr. Harcourt 
liked whiat; was, in fact, very partial to whist ; 
considered whist the only game on the cards ; 
the good, old, scientific, long whist; sixpenny 
points, or perhaps silver three-pences j silver 
three-pences were a very pleasant stake, just 
high enough to keep the interest of the rubber 
alive, and not sufficiently so to render the fact 
of losing or winning of consequence to any one. 

These were precisely Mrs. Wilkins's senti- 
ments on the subject. We may as well re- 
mark here, par parenth^se, that during the 
t^te-a-tfite which Frank lately enjoyed with 
Mr. Marsden in the Park, be had mentioned 
that his bereaved friend was very domesticated 
in her tastes, and that she indulged in no dis- 
sipation whatever, beyond a few rubbers of 
long whist, and even then that she never ex- 
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ceeded sixpenny points. Marmaduke Mars- 
den, poor man '. bad quite forgotten the fact 
of his having volunteered this gratuitous piece 
of information to the young barrister on that 
memorable occasion ; but Frank had not ; and 
lie yet remembered also how much he had 
marvelled that the lovely widow could derive 
any amusement from a rubber of long six- 
penny whist, with dumpy Mr. Marsden for 
her vis-^-vis. He could have laughed as the 
^^ recollection crossed his mind ; but not so the 

^^H, man of business ; who was perfectly petrified 

^^H and bewildered to bear the gay and reckless 

^^M Frank Harcourt, who was known to bet more 

^^M than he could pay at his club, and to frequent 

^^1 more than one fashionable hell, talking about 

^^H mercy on him ! he was so astonished, that 

^^H he could not even muster a maxim ! 

^^H They sat down : Frank was opposed to the 

^^H widow ; they played seven mortal rubbers, and 

^^M Mrs. Wilkins rose a winner of three points. 

^^B " Nil)£p«nce," jaid the literal Miss Parsoos, 

1> 
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who had of course been a spectator, as they 
could make up the table without her, 

" Silver threepences, ma'am;" remarked 
Marsden, who was waiting for his shilling 
from the banker. 

While tiiis short dialogue proceeded, Frank 
affected to be industriously searching his pock- 
ets; he made the round of them, and then 
commencing from the same point, tried them 
all again: the result was similar, — no money! 

" I have positively left my purse on my 
dressing table!" he exclaimed, at length; "how 
very gauc7ie ! may I trust that you will pardon 

I me for this act of carelessness, my dear ma- 
dam, until we next meet ?" 
Who could resist an appeal made even more 
with the eyes than the lips ; particularly when 
the eyes were very handsome ones, dark blue, 
with eye-lashes long and silken, resting like a 
fringe upon the cheeks ? Mrs. Wilkins could 
not; and although she had drawn out her 
card-purse to deposit Frank's shilling within 
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it) she put it back again into her pocket, with 
an assurance that the circumstance was of no 
consequence, and mentally marvelling whether 
he would remember his debt when he saw her 
again. This momentous affair settled, Har- 
court shook hands with Mrs, Wilkins, bowed 
to the apothecary, tbe banker, and the man of 
business, nodded to Miss Parsons, and sprang 
into his cabriolet, which had been announced 
two hours before ; delighted at having, by a 
fortunate thought, made an errand for the 
morrow; when he resolved that his liberality 
should dispel the cloud on the brow of the 
butler, whom he found in the hall on his way 
to the vehicle, and win a more respectful bow 
from the footman who officiated as porter, 
than that with which he honoured him on the 
present occasion. Thus would he earn the 
reputation in the drawing-room of being re- 
markably punctual in the discharge of bis 
card- accounts, and in the servants'-hall, that 
of being "quite a gentleman." 
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" Upon my word, papa, you are mistaken," 
said Lady Clara Ashbumham; "I have no 
more idea of marrying Mr. Harcourt, than 
you have of proposing for the widow of a 
deceased lord mayor." 

[ have very little to say on the subject," 
remarked the earl, drily ; " only remember 
this: you are not so young as you have been, 
and it is quite time that you were established. 
You know that I cannot give you anything 
worth mentioning, and a penniless lady of 
quality has a very poor chance of marrying 
in her own set, unless she be a beauty, or" — 
' Really, my lord, you. have said all this so 
f5 
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often, that I literally know it by heart," ob- 
served the young lady, somewhat peevishly, as 
she amused herself by rolling up one of the 
leaves of Frazer's Magazine between her finger 
and thumb: /' and it is not so agreeable, as to 
bear daily repetition. You must have a very 
poor opinion of your own powers of convinc- 
ing, if you imagine that you have not yet suc- 
ceeded in making an impression, after all the 
hours which you have bestowed on this inter- 
minable subject.** 

" Very well. Lady Clara, very well," said 
Lord Somerville ; " you are certainly old 
enough to take care of yourself." The lady 
winced, but made no reply. *' I had a most 
unexceptionable alliance in view for you, one 
which, I think, by a little management, I 
could have secured ; but if you choose to dis- 
grace your family by a love-match, why, as I 
before remarked, you are old enough to act 
for yourself." 

" Your remarks are, as usual, very apposite 
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and agreeable, my lonlj and highly consi- 
derate j and I have, being old enough to do 
so, as you pobtely express it, been thinking 
seriously fiu- myself." 

" And the result is, doubtless," said the eari 
contemptuously, " that the soft glances, and 
smooth tongue of a penniless lawyer, a brief- 
less barrister, a needy fortune-hunter" 

" A what, my lord V asked Lady Clara, with 
significant abruptness. 

" Pshaw !" muttered the noble father, con- 
tracting his dark eye-brows, " that the pretty 
love-speeches of such an adventurer as the 

I one I describe, I say, have brought the very 
well-laid deigns, and commendable plans of 
the daughter of Lord Somerville to premature 
maturity." 
" The man is very handsome, very agree- 
able, and perfectly well-bred," said the lady. 
" Will his beauty hire a town-house, his 
agreeability furnish a good stud, or his Bne 
bree4iiig And you in pin-money ?" 
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" Alas, no !" 

" How, then, can you hold so paltry an ai^l 
gument ?" . j 

" Simply because it affords conversation^ 
and I could not be rude enough to tell yoal 
that you have made a very bad guess." 

" Do not trifle, Clara ; if you knew — if you 
1 to see you 



could understand how anxious 

eligibly established" 

" And do you think that I doubt it, 
lord ? no, no, I know it, I understand it wettfl 
and now listen to tne: To put your own 
sertion in a somewhat less disagreeable form, 
I have been younger; I might be handsomer; 
but / am the daughter of the Earl of Somer- 
viile ;" the lady spoke somewhat haughtily, 
and the brow of his lordship became less 
dark : " is not that one fact sufficient to en-. 
sure an eligible establishment, in both yoi 
acceptation of the term, and my own ? I do 
not mean a coronet, for I have ceased to 
expect that; girls grow with such imperii- 
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nent rapidity, that I am now elbowed by raw 
misses, whom I remember in their nurseriei, 
and long to whip out of my way ; but a golden 
gooBe !" the lady laughed, so did his lord- 
ship, and she went on : "I think I have 
found one ;" she rose from her seat, and laid 
her band on the earl's shoulder, "imagine, 
my lord, a plebeian, — oh, I see I may go on! 
for I detect not the indignant start of sensi- 
tive high birth ; — no blood in his veins, a mere 
infusion of gold-dust in small beer." 

" Never mind that, Clara," smilingly inter- 
posed the listener ; " ours will enrich it." 

' Under-bred, but yet not quite anti-pre- 
sentible ; allied to all sorts of persons, in all 
sorts of busineBses:" 

' He must cut them" — was the quiet rejoin- 
der. 

'* Willing to pay well for a high-born wife, 
whom he may call 'her ladyship' to his ser- 
vants; for an aristocratic father-in-law, on 
whose arm he may be seen hanging in St. 
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Jamed's Street; md two or three noble bl^^ 
thers^ whose gaming debts he msf have the 
honour of discharging, in return for being 
permitted to drive them about in 'hiil eqiii*> 
pages, lend them his horses, and be laughed 
at for his pains." 

" Every thing that could be wished !** ejacu^ 
lated the delighted father. 

'^ But I must be well paid on my side, my 
lord;" said Lady Clara, With a shade of gratity 
suddenly stealing over the hitherto sc^mfel 
expression of her face ; " remember, / am to 
be the sacrifice. My * golden calf has— guessl 

*' Nay, how can I guess, my love ?" asked 
the earl, blandly. 

*' Well, then, upwards of thirty thousand 
a-year; he is nephew and heir to" 

'' The late wealthy Mr. Roberts !'* cried 
Lord Somerville. " My dear, dear Clara, my 
reliance on your sagacity has not been mis- 
placed : the very individual whom I was about 
to propose to you; dying, my love, to ally 
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himself to noble blood ; ready to bite at any 
proposal, to make any settlement, to accede 
to all sorts of unexceptionable arrangements ; 
nothing could be more a propos." 

" Nichols is a vile name V sneered the lady. 

" What's in a name V smiled the earl. 

There was a pause. "And what think you, 
my lord," at length exclaimed Lady Clara, 
" when I tell you that the penniless lawyer, 
the briefless barrister, the — but I will not re- 
peat his other designation, — what think you, 
I ask, when I tell you that this very calumni- 
ated Mr. Harcourt was the identical person 
who introduced to Lady Clara Aghhurnham 
the unexceptionable Joseph Nichols Esquire, 
nephew and heir of Mr. Koberts, of golden 
memory? I will tell you how it occurred: 
I passed these two worthies in Pall Mall, 
linked together, if not altogether after the 
same fashion, at least as closely as the Siamese 
Twins. I knew Mr. Nichols a I'tBil: I had 
taken some pains to do so ; I pulled the 
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check-string, and nodded to the young bar-fl 
rister, who was at the carriage door in uiM 
instant] leaving his friend planted on the! 
trottoir ; I offered him a ticket for my aunf « 
ball, then asked who his friend was, ba(| 
made no remark , and did not enquire if i 
was 'the rich' Mr. Nichols, merely saying,] 
that if he liked to introduce him, and of '| 
course he would not introduce any one i 
all objectionable, I should be happy to gi*e I 
him a second ticket ; but could not do aoj I 
unless I were able to assure my aunt that 1 
both gentlemen were personally known to I 
me, as she was scrupulously particular on I 
that point. My poor aunt ! who will proba^ ^ 
bly, with her bad sight, not recognize one- 
eighth of her guests. Harcourt was instantly 
all grace and gratitude: a motion of his hand 
brought Mr. Nichols to our side ; I noticed 
that he bowed low, very low, to my lady- 
ship ; but when he heard that he actually 
had the prospect of attending a countess's 
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ball, I really thought he would have Bwooned : 
I had half-resolved to offer him my fiacon 
when he recovered. Well, we chatted for 
some time : Harcourt was all vivacity, and 
Ills friend all humility ; I put on my best 
Emiles, and have even promised to dance 
with these two eastern deities!" 

" You will require a new dress for your 
aunt's ball, my love," said the earl, throwing a 
note-case on the table; " only remember that 
you are not yet Lady Clara Nichols." 

And this was one of the preliminaries of a 
fashionable marriage! 

As the earl lefl the room. Lady Clara took 
two or three turns across the floor, looked 
steadily at herself in a large mirror in front of 
her, and Emiled with a smile of bitter scorn. 
Just as she was moving away, a servant an- 
nounced the Countess of Blacksley. 

Lady Blacksley was a widow; she had mar- 
ried the late Earl because his friends told her 
that it was a very excellent match, and because 
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his lordship offered to settle all her property 
on herself. She married him accordingly, and 
lived as happily as a woman with dissipated' 
tastes could be expected to live with a mi 
who buried himself in a dreary old family seat 
for six months of the year, and ate himself intof 
the gout in town for the other sis; particularly ' 
when that man was very old, very ugly, and 
very ill-tempered. Ill-temper begets ill-man- 
ners, and ill-manners "beget die agreements; and 
so Lord and Lady Elacksley had snarled and 
snapped through life together, like two ill- 
matched mastiffs, for eight or ten years. At 
length the gouty and grumbling old earl 
quietly laid to rest in the family vault; and 
forthwith Lady Blacksley arrived in town, all 
wailing and weepers; and sat in a daiit,ened 
room, and received company, and played at 
ecart^ for five guineas a game; and talked of 
her bereavement and the dear deceased, until 
she almost induced some people to believe 
she retdly must have cared a little for the 
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earl; but they were mere slight acquaintance, 
her own set knew better, and only laughed in 
their sleeves. She had been some years a 
widow; and amply had she revenged herself 
for her period of matrimonia,! durance and en- 
durance. Her hair, her teeth, her complexion, 
all were independent of the decay of time : she 
was a specimen of animated patchwork, — a 
mere foundation for cosmetic and millinery ex- 
l>eriments) fussy, fidgetty, and fantastical: she 
was in every body's way, and at every body's 
service; an enthusiastic amateur physician, an 
indefatigable match-maker, — a perambulating 
newspaper, and an elaborate retailer of social 
small-talk. She had a good jointure and a good 
table, consequently she had many friends, and 
no one laughed at her to her face; while she 
wandered about from house to house giving 
advice, - which was very rarely followed ; 
mixing herself up in affairs with which she 
had not the slightest concern : and exhibiting 
in her own little person a most amusing illiis- 
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tration of laborious idleness. It is astonishing 
what a vast quantity of business, individuals 
of this stamp contrive to extract from nothing 
at all, the " alps on alps " that arise out of a 
newspaper paragraph, which with its dashes 
and asterisks, may mean every one, and very 
frequently means no one. The conjectures, 
the inferences, the resolutions, the conse- 
quential ' takings up,' and 'droppings' to 
which it may lead, through the noda, and 
shakes, and sightngs of these very busy peo-! 
pie ; the curious and intricate patchings to* 
gether of disjointed conversations, all goings 
on together, and keeping both ears, and all 
the senses, so tightly on the stretch, that at! 
the rebound, forth comes the whole fragment 
ary mass, patched into one heterogeneous and^ 
bewildering whole, sufficient to confuse the 
moat methodical and truth-seeking person 
breathing. Good natured people are quite 
grieved to hear that Lady Elizabeth and Sir 
John have had their names coupled 
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in so extraordinary a manner, though, per- 
haps, one of them was mentioned as being 
half way to Florence for the benefit of a pul- 
monary attack, and the other as having mar- 
ried a German Count, and left England for 
Vienna ; well, after all it turns out to have 
been a mistake, and then it is agreed by some 
of the set that no woman cguld ever have 
thought seriously of so consumptive, sickly- 
looking a man as Sir John : and the others are 
equally reluctant to believe that a young baro- 
net, with a large unincumbered estate, and no 
sisters, would have formed a liason of any des- 
cription with so very uninteresting a woman as 
Lady Elizabeth. There is no harm done ! 
They none of them believed it at the time when 
the very extraordinary and unaccountable re- 
port was propagated ; though they all agree 
that more caution ought certainly to be ob- 
served in circulating such very unpleasant 
rumours ; and meanwhile the foolish afiair has 
made themdeUghtfuily busy for an entire week! 
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Lady Blacksley was the very mouth-piece 
and main-spring of a select clique of these 
agreeable gossips : women who were unexcep- 
tionable in every respect; quite a recherchS set; 
people above all suspicion of wilfully misrepre- 
senting any person or any thing; to be sure» 
poor human nature is fallible in all its varie- 
tiesy consequently these high-bom and high- 
bred matrons might now and then be mistaken, 
but their ever being wilfiilly in error was quite 
out of the question, of course 

" I was afraid that I should miss you ;" com- 
menced Lady Blacksley, before she was fairly 
into the room, bustUng up to the sofa on which 
Lady Clara had just seated herself; and sink- 
ing, quite out of breath, amid the pile of 
cushions ; '* I am so late: I thought it possible 
that you might be in the Park, so I came that 
way, and was detained for above ten minutes 
by Mrs. Trevannion, who told me the heads 
of a very sad report about a friend of ours, — 
so bad indeed, that if, when I have heard all 
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the particulars, I should feel as thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of the rumour, as I con- 
fess to you, (even knowing almost nothing at 
all about it, as is the case at present,) I am ne- 
vertheless very much inclined to do, we must 
really drop her acquaintance. You particu- 
larly, my dear, as a young unmarried woman, 
should be scrupulously careful with regard to 
your associates; and I shall make it a point 
with the earl that her name may be erased 
from your visiting list; for I am sure that 
when I am able to give you all the details of 
the affair, you will see the propriety of drop- 
ping her at once." 

'* And whOj my dear aunt," demanded Lady 
Clara yawning, " may be the unfortunate per- 
son who is to be banished to the Siberia of your 
displeasure?" 

" Oh! ay, very truCj I did not mention her 
name; indeed it is a profound secret as yet, — 
I left Mrs. Trevannion in the very act of re- 
commencing the story to old Lady Bl&bton." 
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" It will not be a secret long" — observed the 
niece. 

" So I thought as I drove off; however, I 
propagate no scandal, and if Lady Blabton 
thinks proper to communicate poor Mrs. 
Thornton's contre temps to half London, you 
know it is no affair or fault of mine." 

"Mrs. Thornton 1" exclaimed the young 
lady ; " what, that odious woman whom the 
men all thought so handsome at Almack's last 
season, with a rich husband in Bengal, and a 
fat aunt at Battersea?" 

"The very same" — laughed the little couni 

" Ha ! so this is the end of the Richmond 
villa, and the two white ponies ; the diners Bur 
I'lierbe, and the Swiss fStea !" and Lady Clara 
laughed in her turn : " I always thought that 
the dark-eyed nabobess looked as though 
would one day come within the pale of 
' Society for the Suppression of Vice!'" 

And was this all ? did no pang of pity arise 
in the woman-heart for the erring one, who 
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Jiad forfeited her station in society; the lovely 
one, whose eyes had been the mirrors wherein 
many had joyed to see themselyes reflected; 
the elegant mind which had created a little 
world of fancy and faerie around, and about 
it i the sparkling wit which had brightened 
all over which it played ; the generous spirit 
which had shared alike its pleasures and its 
splendours? No: — this was all! This, and 
the self-gratulating reflection, that a wit, a 
beauty, and a rival, was removed from the 
world's paths. That her garlands had been 
withered, her lamp extinguished ; and that 
the dull, the unlovely, and the selfish, were 
licensed in their insolence of virtue, to point 
the hnger of scorn at her, who was once alike 
their envy and their dread ! Not a thought 
was given to the danger of that precipice on 
the brink of which she had stood so proudly for 
awhile, and down whichshe had at length fallen; 
it might have been remembered that she was 
young, beautiful, and unprotected : that the 

VOL, I. G 
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man, to whom the ill-judging ambition of her 
parents had united her, had but one care, 
and that was the pursuit of riches; that he 
had left her revelling in luxury, surrounded 
by flatterers, steeped in enervating dissipa- 
tion, and in all the unbroken vivacity of health 
and youth, to the guidance and guardianship 
of her own inexperience, and that of an asth- 
matic superannuated old aunt. But this was 
forgotten: she had sinned the sin, and she 
must pay the price; the world is "a righteous 
judge ;" society demands that detected vice 
should walk with a bent head and eartk- 
bowed eyes, and the decision is a just one ; 
but surely it were better to turn aside from 
the guilty one with a tear, than with a brow 
of scorn; it is worse than idle to strike at a 
fallen foe, when the iron has already eaten 
into his heart ! 

'' It was quite disgraceful their admitting 
her to Ahnack's at all,'* remarked the count- 
ess ; '* a mere parvenue, all dash and dia- 
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monds, setting the young men's wits wan- 
dering, and, most probably, preventing some 
very eligible establishments ! By-the-bye, my 
dear, do you know that I am very sanguine 
as to the match I mentioned to you the other 
day, between Mrs. Trevannion's solicitor, and 
the Marchioness of Mariton's French gover- 
ness; it will be a very prudent and proper 
arrangement, for the eldest son returns from 
the continent very shortly, and you are aware 
that Mademoiselle de la Vallerie is vastly 

Itoo pretty to be in the house with a wild, 
wilful young nobleman, just of age, and not 
over-obedient." 
" Then why does not Lady Mariton recom- 
mend her to some other family ? surely there 
is no occasion to make the poor man marry 
her bon gr^ mal gre !" 
" Really, my love, you must be very obtuse 
not to see at once that there is an impediment 
to so summary a mode of gettuig rid of Made- 
moiselle ; or you may be sure that neither 
aS 
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the marchioness nor I would have troubled 
ourselves at all with the business," 

Lady Clara looked provokingly incredulou s. 
** And this weighty reason ?" 

*^ Naughty girl ! — you make me tell tales ; 
however, to be candid with you, Lady Mariton 
offered her an exorbitant salary, to inveigle her 
away from the Duchess of Featheringham, who 
had waited three years for her ; and as Made- 
moiselle de la Vallerie had an excellent ward- 
robe and a very well-filled private purse, why 
Lady Mariton very naturally did not hurry her- 
self about the payment of the money when it be- 
came due ; having had, (as we both know was 
the fact,) two very expensive seasons, and the 
marquis, being just the least in the world of a 
miser; now Mademoiselle's salary, (which the 
steward paid very punctually every quarter to 
his lady,) was a delightful addition to the 
ways and means of the marchioness ; and 
Mademoiselle assured her so gracefully that it 
was not of the slightest consequence^ so long 
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Rs she remained in tlie family, that of course 
JLady Mariton did not scruple, (as which of 
us would have done ?) to avail herself of the 
money ; thus, you see, the French woman is 
not to be so easily shaken off, and, as very 
fortunately she is eprise k mourir with the 
handsome Mr. Latitat, the match, (if it could 
be managed,) would be the most delightful 
thing in the world ; as it would be easy 
enough to hint to the solicitor that it was not 
altogether convenient to settle with Mademoi- 
selle; and by making her a present of a silver 
teapot, or a pair of pearl earrings, or some- 
thing or other that Lady Mariton has by her, 
and would not miss, it would put them both 
into good humour, and give her time to re- 
trench," 

Lady Clara shuddered at the paltry details 
of the petty manoeuvring of two women of 
fashion ; her own personal interest was not 
concerned in it, and she saw it in all its pitiful 
vulgarity. 
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** The worst of it is," pursued the little 
countess, who loved to hear herself talk, '' that 
Mr. Latitat cannot speak a word of French, 
and to be as lenient as possible to Mademoi- 
selle's English, it is certainly very defective ; 
however, they are both young, and have plen- 
ty of time to learn. And now, my dear, I 
must leave you, for I have a host of things to 
do ; and it is well that I have, for there is but 
one room in my house fit to sit down in, pre- 
paring for to-morrow night ; bring whoever 
you please, Clara, you know I gave you carte 
blanche; only beware of detrimentals and 
dowdies, or I shall quarrel with you, — au re- 
voir ;" and up sprang Lady Blacksley from the 
centre of the crimson satin cushions, kissed 
her niece between the eyes, settled her girafie 
bonnet at a pier glass, and bustled out of the 
room, leaving Lady Clara with much the same 
sensation in her head as is occasioned by the 
rumbling of a fire engine over a paved street. 
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** Thank God; she is gone !'* was her affec- 
tionate ejaculation^ as she threw herself back 
on the sofa, closed her eyes, and thought of 
Mr. Nichols, and the Countess' ball. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



How little do many of us reflect as the months 
and years speed past us, that they are ut- 
terly irreclaimable, and, however ill-spent, 
never to be amended. How little, as we mark 
the beautiful verdure and painted flowers of 
spring, succeeded by the more thickly scat- 
tered blossoms and brighter skies of summer; 
and those again replaced by the rich fruits, 
golden harvests, and changeful tints of au- 
tumn, when the blended and ever-varying 
hues of field and forest, like those of a 
kaleidoscope, present to the eye a variety at 
once beautiful and evanescent; yielding, in 
their turn, to the ice and hoar of winter ; — 
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how little do we regard them, save as the 
mere common-place effects of the agency of 
nature ! We forget, amid the world's cares, 
equally as amid its pleasures, that they are so 
many beckonings towards eternity : so many 
rememhrancinga of the flight of that time 
which the breath of monarchs cannot recal; 
— neither can the prayers of empire stay it 1 
We make a festival of the exit of the old 
year, and a rejoicing at the entry of the new 
one, as though this were the only observance 
required of ua ! and we do even this, fre- 
quently more from habit than from feeling. 
We follow the customs of our fathers ; those 
fathers whom past years have swept into a 
dark and silent grave — man's last earthly he- 
ritage ! To me, these rejoicings at the ter- 
mination of the old year, have melancholy 
in their very mirth : I ever part from it as 
from a dear friend, never to be looked upon 
again ; and hut ill-replaced by its successor, 
which meets us with a scowl, as though it 
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mistrusted the hilarity which welcomes it. I 
say, a (tear friend; for who is there among 
us who is not its debtor for some pleasing 
memory, some soul-knit recollection ? A new 
ycar^ on the contrary, is Uke a new scene ; 
we are strangers to each other; there is no 
tie between us ; all is barren speculation, 
and void, uncertainty : what may we not en- 
dure ere we part company? pain, penury, 
or sickness: or that worst, that most refined 
of ills, the heart -loathing which knows no 
remedy; the blighted hope; the soul-less fu- 
ture ; the spirit- void, whose immensity is to 
its victim even as the fathomless chaos from 
whence nature drew her being. 

There is a spell on the heart,-*at least it is 
so with me,— while the months pursue each 
other in that year which is endeared to us by 
the enjoyment of kindlier aflection, brighter 
fate, or that far more equivocal good, deeper, 
stronger passion ! Month after month speeds 
oh, yet time seems motionless, and the joyous 
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feeling is ever present to us ; that fairy-spell is 
broken at its close ; each link of the golden 
chain is worn through by the ceaseless friction 
of time; and when the last gives way, the 
taliamanic witchery of fancy, which had wound 
its own fetters around the soul, melts, like a 
vapour, with it ! We look back to the events 
of the departed year, as to something already 
far distant, and only rendered more beauti^l 
by the condensation of memory ; but still it is 
painful beauty : the distinctness and indivi- 
duality which once pleased, lose their charm; 
the tenacious retention of past joy, darkens 
the tablet of anticipation ; and seems to woo 
us from the present to the past. Imagination, 
reckless of the future, loiters among departed 
pleasures, and strews added roses over each 
glowing retrospection ; the landscape of spent 
hfe offers, by her aid, only the sunny valleys 
of happiness and gratified feeling, and we 
voluntarily close our eyes to the storms which 
have flitted over them. 
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Thus, then, there is a heart-chill in ■ 
approach of the new year; it comes, like i 
stranger, from a far country j it has nor intei 
est nor affinity with any ; it has to create fori 
itself sympathies, and ties, and affections; 
brings with it new duties, and new prospecta;! 
its very freshness is forbidding ; it is a blank ' 
page in the scroll of tune, , which is yet unin- 
scribed : and who shall trace his first charac- 
ters upon the imperishable tablet withou^ 
anxiety ? Tlie rejoicings of its welcome are* 
a mockery, for its bounties are yet unenjoyed, 
its blessings are yet untaated, and its task is 
still unperformed; it starts into being with the J 
very expiring sigh of its predecessor, like thei 
phoenix from its own ashes; the aame shoutfl 
serves to celebrate the exit of the old yeai 
and the entry of the new one, — there is no ' 
momentary lapse of time to reconcile ua to the 
change : the well-tried bark of existence is 
engulfed in the ocean of oblivion, and thftl 
new one comes on, with expanded sails. 
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gleaming keel : there is no space for wailing 
the wreck, when we are hurrying forward to 
celebrate the launch, and the very requiem of 
the lost vessel is the cheer which hails the 
appearance of its successor. Surely it is pos- 
sible, — though the idea is, perhaps, an idle 
one, engendered by the fancy of an enthu- 
siast,'— that all these passing years are swept 
on by the hand of their Eternal Author, into 
that hidden place from whence will he drawn 
the ceaseless hoard of centuries, destined to 
form eternity ; and that we shall live over 
again our sunny days, while those of storm 
and tumult will be withdrawn from the reck- 
oning, and those of error blotted from the 
registry, Happy they, from whose sum of 
gladdened months this withdrawal is a small 
one ; and who, in counting over the days and 
weeks of their earthly exisfencej may find 
pleasant memories in their renewal ; and have 
a prouder tale to tell of past life, than he 
who, after a lengthened period of pilgrimage. 
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could find no meeter epitaph for his costly 
tomb^ than the unimpressive words 

" J*Ai Vecu !" 
Such was the very lengthy, and somewhat 
melancholy soliloquy of Mortimer Eustace, as 
on the evening of a day of more than usual 
depression, he remembered how great and 
sad a change one short year had made in his 
habits, his pursuits, and his hopes. True, 
he could call the dark, dusty, dingy rooms 
which he inhabited, his own, for he had 
earned the means to make them so : he could 
look all whom he met in the face, for he was 
no man's debtor ; but the privilege to do this 
had cost him far more than, to a mind consti- 
tuted like his, money could ever repay. He 
had become the drudge and hack of a labori- 
ous and unthankful profession, where his ta- 
lents were making the fortune of his employer, 
but were barely sufficient to save himself from 
want >. while the curse of unappreciated genius, 
and neglected powers, weighed heavily upon 
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his' spirit. He rose from his chair, and strove 
to shake off the miserable depression, to 
which he felt that he should be unmanly to 
yield ; and Kustace had the more reason to 
struggle against the incubus which was en- 
deavouring to settle on his heart, when he 
remembered that, witliin an hour, he was ex- 
pected in Prospect Place, PimUco, at an even- 
ing party, given by Mrs. Pearsonj the wife 
of the gentleman who had hitherto avidled 
himself of the talents and necessities of Eu- 
stace, {far beyond wliat either of them had 
expected, when the " intimate friend" of Miss 
Clarissa Jobson introduced Mortimer to the 
Editor,) at as inconsiderable an expence to 
himself both of money and civility, as pos- 
sible ; it so chanced, however, that the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Pearson happening acci- 
dentally one morning to call at the office upon 
her papa, by some happy fate, caught a 
glimpse of the handsome Mr, Smithson, who 
had " done" the leading articles ever since the 
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paper had become so suddenly popular ; antf 
doubled, nay, trebled its sale. Vene, vidi,' 
viei, said Csesar— the two first Miss Pearson 
had done; the next was in abeyance. Certain, 
however, it was, that only a few days after the 
rencontre above named, Mrs. Pearson had a J 
soiree, and Mr. Smithson received a note on 1 
pale blue satin paper, which, when he took it J 
from the hands of Jenny, who brought it toj 
his room, savoured frightfully of tallow, andV 
which contained a neatly written invitation toV 
the said soiree. Eustace was in no mood foi 
folly or flirtation ; but Mr. Pearson was atfl 
present his employer, the individual to wbomd 
he looked for bread, and he replied couite.^J 
ously and affirmatively. 

It is no sinecure to walk from St. Martin's ii 
Lane to Pimlico at half-past seven o'clock hi the i 
evening, particularly when that peculiarly y 
atious rain is falling, commonly called " dm»1 
zling," which seems to have been invented for 1 
no other purpose than to cover those who are- J 
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exposed to it in London, with the soot-fiakes 
which it dislodges from chimneys and roofs, 
for the benefit of the passers-by. Now, if any- 
thing can well enhance the unpleasantness of 
this shower of blended damp and dirt, it is the 
fact of the luckless pedestrian being a man of 
extreme cleanliness, very, limited income, and 
clad in his best coat; possessed only of a very 
small umbrella, and one pair of pumps. Such 
was the case with poor Eustace ; who thredded 
his cheerless and uncomfortable way along Pic- 
cadilly, elbowed by a crowd of busy and bois- 
terous passengers ; detained at times by bril- 
hant equipages bearing the bright and the 
beautiful to the dinner party, or the toilette; 
and embarrassed by dirty crossings, men- 
dicant sweepers, and conflicting umbrellas. 
Reader, do you know Prospect Place, Pim- 
lico ? It looks upon a brick wall to the front, 
while the houses of the parallel street dos-a- 
dos with it in the rear. However, prospect 
is a secondary consideration at eight o'clock in 
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the evening, particulaxly when it ** drizssles;" 
and Eustace saw the door opened with consi- 
derable satisfaction. The smart Uveried do- 
mestic who gave him ingress, he recognized at 
once as one of the porters of the newspaper 
estabUshment ; by whose good offices he ob- 
tained the removal of sundry patches of dis- 
colouration which had marred the brightness 
of his pumps ; secured the safety of his um- 
brella and hat — no trifling consideration to a 
man who had to walk from Pimlico to St« 
Martin's Lane home again; — and was enabled 
to look, when he entered the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Pearson, as though he had, at all events, 
come in a coach ! 

The room was by no means full when he 
entered ; and as soon as ^* the footman'' had 
announced him, Mr. Pearson, in all the glory 
of a fuU-dr^ssed head, and tight pantaloons, 
came forward; shook hands with him most 
graciously, and led him up to a lady in a 
cherry-coloured dress, and a white satin hat 
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and feathers, to whom he introduced him as 
" Mr, Smithson, the gentleman of whom he 
had spoken, " and whom he presented to Eus- 
tace as Mrs. Pearson ; then he handed him 
to the front of a sofa, where sat two young 
ladies, so extremely alike, that unless he had 
felt s. very overwhelming interest in one of 
them, Eustace would not have known them 
apart for five minutes, had he not remarked 
that Miss Pearson wore a blue sash, and i/Hsn 
Caroline a pink one ; they were both pretty, 
both plump, and both conceited. 

" I fear you must have had a very unplea- 
sant drive, Mr. Smithson," said Miss Pearson 
condescendingly. 

" I walked, madam." 

" Walked!" and the two ladies glanced at 
his spotless pumps, and then at each other. 

Mr. Pearson moved on : " Mr. Dickenson, 
allow me to introduce to your notice Mr. 
Smithson ; you may remember my having men- 
tioned him to you." 
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Mr. Dickenson bowed slightlyi and stared 
rudely, but he did not utter a sentence; he 
only knew that " the young man" was a ^* re- 
porter" to his friend Pearson's paper; he 
knew nothing about the ** leading articles," 
and he would not condescend too far- 
No wonder that Mr. Dickenson was some* 
what tenacious on the score of his personal 
consequence : more particularly as he was just 
now beginning to be conscious of the crumb- 
ling away of the sand-pile on which he had 
been standing so long that he fancied he had 
secured his footing on a rock : we hate meta- 
phor : therefore in plain parlance, Mr. Dick- 
enson was the editor of a review which had 
won its way to public favour when literature 
was neither so general, nor so necessarily high- 
toned as it is in the present day. His moral 
and intellectual attributes were neither of them 
of so high an order as to bear the close scru- 
tiny of contemporary and emulative journalists; 
and it was consequently no wonder, we re- 
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peat, that Mr. Dickenson was somewhat te- 
nacious on the score of his personal conse- 
quence. He was scrupulously neat in his dress, 
and astonishingly voluble in his utterance; the 
young ladies looked upon him as an oracle; 
and accordingly he had a very high opinion of 
the discrimination of the young ladies. When 
he pleased, he was anecdotical, well-bred, and 
entertaining; and had he not unfortunately 
accustomed himself to submit his fadaises to 
the ordeal of public opinion, he might have 
passed through life with the reputation of be- 
ing a very " nice," good-tempered, agreeable 
man, and a small wit. 

The next gentleman whom they approached, 
made a step or two forward to meet them : he 
was very tall, and very thin, with a sharp 
nose, and a pair of gold spectacles ; he smiled 
with the utmost suavity, and even extended 
his hand to Mortimer; " Mr, Brockendon, 
Mr. Smithson ;" the gentlemen bowed, and 
entered into conversation at once. After a 
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minute or two had elapsed, Mr. Pearson be- 
gan to fidgety he broke in upon their subject 
to remark that ^^ it was a wet evening, and that 
he was afraid the Miss Lawsons from Islington 
would be frightened by the weather, as they 
only kept an open carriage, and really it was 
a great bore for people who had a conveyance 
of their own, to be obliged to -pay coach-hire ; 
in fact, coach-hire was a very heavy expence, 
— he foimd it so ; and indeed, in consequence, 
had almost determined to set up something of 
the kind himself." 

Mr. Brockendon listened with quiet con- 
tempt, and Eustace with poUte indifference to 
this very edifying harangue; and they were 
just on the eve of having their renewed dia- 
logue once more interrupted by a second tirade 
as erudite as the first, when a thundering rap^ 
and a very audible announcement of '' Mrs. 
and the three Miss Lawsons," summoned Mr. 
Pearson to the other end of the room. 

" Pearson is nervous to-night** — drily re- 
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marked the tall gentleman with the specta* 
cles. 

** Indeed ! I was not aware that he was sub- 
ject to such attacks ;" said Eustace^ with per- 
fect simplicity. 

Mr. Brockendon looked steadily at him ; 

and then gently laying his hand upon his arm, 

drew him into a recess ; ^^ Mr. Smithson," he 

said gravely, ^' do you really not understand 
me?" 

** On my honour, sir, no ;" — ^was the reply. 

" And are you not aware that you will have 
the honour of paying for the threatened car- 
riage ?" 

^' Me, sir?" exclaimed Eustace in some 
trepidation ; " impossible ! — it is wholly out of 
my power !'* 

Mr. Brockendon laughed a short dry laugh, 
half amusement and half scorn : ^* Young gen- 
tleman," he said slowly, *' pounds, shillings, 
and pence are not the only coins current in 
London: talent, sir, talent must fetch its 
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price; ho vf ever much selfish and narrow- 
minded individuals may endeavour to hide it 
under a bushel for a time^ to answer their own 
sordid purposes. I know all the secrets of 
the newspaper office^ young gentleman: I 
know why the paper has increased its sale to 
a degree which is most sensibly felt in Pros- 
pect Place^ PimUco. Look around you; all 
that is paltry and unpretending in this very 
elaborate apartment in which we are now 
standing, is of most respectable antiquity ; but 
look at the vases^ and the bosses^ at the rare 
engravings^ and the china monstrosities of 
every denomination under heaven, which have 
gathered around the original appurtenances of 
the room, with the profusion, and with more 
than the rapidity of dust ; look at the buhl 
clocks on or-molu brackets ; the soft gleamings 
from alabaster lamps ; and then tell me 
whether yonder lady in the cherry-coloured 
garment, looks as though she knew evep the 
correct names of the costly trumpery with 
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which sudden good fortune has decorated her 
Pimlico mansion ; or whether the varnish of 
the warehouse, and the touch of the manu- 
facturer is not yet fresh upon all." 

" Really, sir ;" — commenced Eustace, look- 
ing very uncomfortable. 

" I know all that you would say," interposed 
the tall gentleman ; " you would ask, ' but how 
can all this possibly concern me V and you would 
probably add to the question, a doubt of your 
own correctness in listening to the condem- 
nation of the very gew-gaws appertaining to a 
gentleman to whom you are so deeply indebted;" 
he apoke scornfully, and a smile of withering 
contempt settled on his lips. " I will tell you 
how all this concerns you ;" pursued the speaker 
more gravely; "since you were introduced to 
our worthy host, the journal which was then 
tottering to its fall, has become a property ; 
you are, I imagme, already sufficiently initiated 
into the mysteries and technicalities of your 
profession, to comprehend the phrase." 
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Eustace bowed assent. 

" Well then, sir, I will explain to you how 
this occurred : the leading paragraphs of the 
paper became suddenly imbued nt^th an energy 
of tone, a closeness of reasoning, and an ele- 
gance of language, utterly at vstriance with 
the namby-pamby, vacillating, unconclusive 
style of composition in which they had hitherto 
poured forth their tediojisness on the public; 
or, more properly speaking, on that very mi- 
nute fraction of the public who still clung to 
the journal, either from*habit, or from the 
hope that it would mend. Mr.» Pearson po- 
litely sends me his paper, and consequetitly I 
read it ; I was myself struck, as others were, 
by the suddenness with which the lion had 
shaken the ass's skin from his shoulders, and 
asserted his supremacy ; I made enquiries ; for 
I instantly acquitted Pearson of all share in 
this amendment, in his soi-disant capacity of 
Editor ; I knew the man ; I had probed every 
avenue of his brain and mind, and 1 felt at 
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once that he could no more have produced 
such specimens of sound thinking, deep read- 
ing, and conclusive and convincing argument, 
than he could, with the produce of his journal, 
have paid off the national debt. I was told 
that a tall, dark-eyed, melancholy-looking gen- 
tleman had been recently added to the es- 
tablishment j but that he was merely engaged 
as a reporter, to supply a vacancy occasioned 
by the secession of a young man who had ob- 
tained a more lucrative employment. On this 
tali, dark-eyed, melancholy- looking gentle- 
man, Mr. S^ithson, my thoughts fastened at 
once ; I pictured to myself an individual, sud- 
denly cast on his own efforts for a livelihood ; 
— I see your cheek flush, young sir, but I have 
taken an interest in you, I have determined to 
serve you; and it were well that we should 
understand each other thoroughly at once ; — an 
individual, I say, probal>ly an utter stranger in 
London | that mighty Babel, where if men's 
tongues do indeed articulate the same sounds. 
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tlieir hearts speak very different languages 
could fancy a happy home, quitted in the pi 
suit of fame and fortune ; the desolate feelii 
of a warm and sanguine heart, chilled by coi 
munion with sordid and selfish men, like the 
one in whose service you are frittering away 
your talents, sacrificing the best years of your 
manhood, and reaping a reward very inat 
quate to your deserts. Had I not ascertainf 
that it was thus, befieve me, I should never 
have availed myself, as I am now doing, of the 
privilege of some forty more years than you 
have yet spent in the world, to talk to you on 
so delicate a subject. I have been assured, 
that even though, (as you most decidedly are, 
and have for some time been) the actual editor 
of the newspaper, you are at this moment re- 
ceiving no other salary, than the pitiful one, 
for which you engaged yourself many months 
back, as a mere reporter^ I ask not from mo- 
tives of impertinent curiosity if it be really so. 
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but I wish to hear it from your own lips ; Mr, 
Stnithson, was my information correct V 

" Perfectly, sir," replied Eustace. 

A bitter frown gathered on the brow of Mr. 
Brockendon. " Pitiful scoundrel 1" he mut- 
tered between his closed teeth, " Well, sir, 
I thank you for your candour ;" he continued, 
addressing his bewildered listener; " and now 
I have a proposition to make to you : I have a 
friend, who is at present in want of a sub-edi- 
tor for a journal of the first respectability ; he 
is hberal, gentlemanly, and honest; are you 
willing to undertake the office ? — but I will not 
urge you to-night ; there is my card, I dine at 
five; if you are disengaged to-morrow, and 
will favour me with your company, we will 
talk further on the subject ; and now, leave 
me, for yonder is Miss Pearson looking as 
though she loathed me for my monopoly." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



During the dialogue detailed in the last chap- 
ter, Mrs. Pearson's drawing-room had been 
gradually filling, and the metamorphosed por- 
ter was busily handing round tea and cofiee, 
assisted and followed by a ruddy damsel, with 
a smart cap trimmed with ribbons more glow- 
ing than her cheeks, and hands which shamed 
both, bearing a second tray covered with cakes, 
biscuits, and bread-and-butter. The most au- 
dible words for some minutes were: *' Do you 
take cream, ma'am ?" *^ will you allow me to 
assist you ?" and " pray, what quantity of 
sugar?" White gloves were drawn from fair 
hands, to display jewelled fingers ; and white 
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handkerchiefs were, with afiected indifference, 
but actual care, spread over best frocks, to 
preserve them from the contact of sweets and 
fluids. Miss Pearson senior had indeed, as 
Mr. Brockendon hinted, long been glancing 
rather impatiently towards the handsome Mr. 
Smithson, and wondering at his bad taste, in 
preferring the society of a tall thin man with a 
sharp nose, and gold spectacles, to that of a 
young lady with bright eyes, and ringlets ; 
particularly when the young lady's mamma 
was the donor of the f<^te. As Eustace crossed 
the room to obey the bidding of Miss Pear- 
son's glance, he had leisure and opportunity 
to look around him, and to take a view of the 
assembled guests ; groupes were standing be- 
side tables, overstrown .with portfolios, books, 
and scattered engravings ; scent-bottles of all 
possible shapes, filled with all imaginable per- 
fumes; maps, and charts, inscribed on the 
margins to " the editor of the — — news- 
paper;" and porcelain inkstands and wafer 
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tnysy eridendy more intmded tat Aew dual 
Hie. Otfaen again weve gathered togedier in 
Htde knots, the ladies tdking of love and fifee- 
rature, and the gendemen absorbed in pofi- 
tical discussicms; a select few were snTicinbkd 
round an upright piano, shining m all the 
glory of crimson sOk >u>d giUing, disoooisiiig 
Tolubly on '' the divine science." Miss Pear- 
son herself was still seated on the so& where 
Eustace had first seen her, but Miss Caroline 
had departed, and her place was occupied by 
one of the three Miss Lawson's ; a young lady 
with a blue dress, red hair, and pinkish eyes. 
As neither of the &ir ones wore flounces, 
there was room on the sofa for three; and 
after a smiling, and somewhat fluttered intro- 
duction to Miss Arabella Lawson, Eustace 
seated himself beside them. 

^'Pa' thought Mr. Brockendon had fallen 
in love with you, Mr. Sinithson,'' said Made- 
moiselle, as she leaned gracefully back on the 
pilloWi which she had displaced to accommo- 
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date Eustace ; " and as he is no favorite of 
Pa's, he was by no means gratified at the 
circumstance ; but as Ma' justly remarked, the 
old gentleman is such a talker, that he is glad 
of any one who will listen to him." 

Eustace bowed hia thanks for the implied 
compliment ; he smiled too, for since his con- 
versation with the said old gentleman, his 
heart was lightened of half its load : the voice 
of kindness was ever to him as the rushing of 
waters in the desert — it seemed to renew the 
energies of his nature. 

" I am quite afraid of that Mr. Brocken- 
don ;" simpered the glowing Arabella. 

" Ohj dear me! afraid of him?" sneered 
her friend; " I should as soon think of being 
afraid of Pa'; — there is nothing at all to be 
afraid of: do you think there is, Mr. Smith- 
son V 

" Nothing whatever, I should conceive, ma- 
dam ;" replied Eustace, warily j he could have 
spoken more warmly, but he had already 
H 5 
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learnt a lesson of distrust in the world's paths, 
and he forbore. 

'' Who is that tall young lady, in the white 
crape dress ?** enquired Miss Lawson. 

'* That is a provincial actress^ who is coming 
out at one of the minor dieatres, and whom 
Pa* intends to patronize : she is to sing, or re- 
cite^ or somethings to*night, when people be- 
gin to get tired of each other." 

" What is her name ?" 

"I really don't know;'* replied the senior 
Miss Pearson, with affected consequence ; ** I 
declined an introduction ; I am not partial to 
players/' / 

After they had spent half-an-hour together. 
Miss Arabella Lawson and her friend voted 
Mr. Spiithson a bore; he might do very well 
to report for a newspaper, but he was a sad 
drag in a drawing-room : did not give a single 
opinion on the guests, and was actually igno- 
rant of the difference between a t^te d la 
giraffe and a coiffure d la chinoise. After this. 
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there was no hope of him, so they nodded, 
signalled, and left him, arm-in-arm, to join a 
groupe, where a couple of young ladies, called 
by courtesy " poets," were giving their opi- 
nions of Lord Byron, Moore, Shelley, and a 
few more insignificant writers of the same 
class, with great pungency and point, to a 
set of very young men, who were afraid to 
talk themselves, and therefore delight fidly 
qualified for liateneis. Here Miss Pearson 
was at home, and all the readable and un- 
readable books of the nineteenth century 
were quoted from, and disposed of: Latin 
and Greek phrases were sported, often with 
very peculiar pronunciation, — but genius must 
be allowed to indulge its peculiarities ; — and 
all was erudition and display, until Mf. Dick- 
enson lounged towards the groupe, and then 
the talkers subsided into silence, and awaited 
the mystic words of the oracle. 

Just at this moment a movement took place 
about the instrument, and Mr. Pearson hand- 
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ed the embryo-metropolitan actress to the mu- 
sic stool. She sang} loudly and energetically; 
and the ladies turned up their eyes^ and looked 
sentimental; and the gentlemen clapped their 
handS} and cried "bravo!*' and the fair vocal- 
ist faced the company, and made much such a 
curtsey as she would have done had she been 
standing at the foot of the stage-hghts: and 
then Mr. Pearson flourished his white cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, and held two fingers 
gracefully towards the object of all this enthu- 
siasm, and led her back to her seat. Next he 
madls the tour of the room, and murmured a 
few words in an under-tone, and with peculiar 
emphasis, to all the " gentlemen connected 
with the press" who were present, and of 
course gracious replies were made on all 
hands, for Mr. Pearson was asking a favour in 
his own house, and his guests were looking 
forward to a good supper. In a few minutes 
the host sauntered up to the fair actress, and 
seating himself beside her, communicated some 
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piece of intelligence, which made her blu^h 
even through her rouge, and bow most grace- 
fully and gratefully. No doubt ahe believed, 
poor thing! that all the " gentlemen of the 
prcBS," whom ahe eaw to-night in their best 
Guita, and with their company faces, would re- 
member on the night of her debl^t at the 
" Queen's," or the " Coburg," that they had 
promised at the soir^ of Mrs, Pearson to say 
something favourable of her first appearance. 
If she were so deluded by hope, however, her 
soi-disant patron was not : he had promised to 
exert his interest for lier, and he had now 
done it, — consequently his conscience was at 
rest; and it remained for the votary of Thespis 
and Thalia to ascertain by experience the ex- 
act value of his influence. She sang again, 
and again the cognoscenti, and the literati, 
nodded and winked, and Mr. Pearson rubbed 
his hands, and smiled encouragingly to " the 
tall young lady in white crape," who helped so 
delightfully to amuse hia guests; and then, by 
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way of encouragement, a party congregated 
about her, and talked of the wonderful powers 
of Mrs. Wood, Madame Vestris, Miss Romer, 
and Miss Sherreff; congratulating the public 
on the galaxy of talent which they possessed, 
and goodnaturedly contriving to make the per- j 
son whom they were addressing, feel her own \ 
insignificance as keenly as possible. 

Wliiie this scene was acting by the music^ 
amateurs, Mr. Dickenson was busied in ex- 
plaining to a very young, modest, and atten- I 
tive auditor of the male sex, his own very 
great condescension in accepting and inserting 
in his journal, some half score columns of the 
said auditor's fugitive poetry, — " It was so de- 
sirable an introduction, — so undeniable an ad- 
vantage." — And the listener was bowing, and 1 
blushing, and expressing himself deeply ob- ] 
Ijged ; _ and the young ladies and gentlemen ' 
who stood by, were applying all sorts of polite ] 
and pretty adjectives to the name of Dicken- 
son; — while Eustace remembered that Mr. 
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Pearson had been equally kind and condes- 
cending in permitting him to write the leading 

articles of the newspaper, doubtless with 

as amiable and disinterested a feeling as that 
which the specious journalist was displaying 
to the highly flattered young poet to whom he 
was speaking. Had not Mr. Brock en don 
given him a somewhat novel view of the sub- 
ject, so smooth and silvery were the arguments 
to which he now listened, that he would inevit- 
ably have left the house, with a painfully heavy 
sense of obligation to Mr. Pearson, pressing 
upon his heart. 

Eustace was aroused from these reflections 
by a slight bustle near the door, and saw Mrs. 
Pearson herself, all bows and smiles, welcom- 
ing with great apparent cordiality, a gentleman 
of about five-and-thirty years of age, aomewhat 
carelessly dressed, with a countenance rather 
intellectual than handsome, and a figure which, 
had it not been for a slight bend in the shoul- 
ders, would have been strikingly fine. The 
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new, and somewhat tardy guest, bowed on his 
side, stiffly and almost condescendingly to the 
gracious hostess: declined coffee, and endea- 
voured to make his way to an opposite sofa: 
but this was not a feat of easy accomplishment ; 
bows and smiles, as continuous, and more nu- 
merous than those which he had encountered 
on his first appearance, assailed him on all 1 
sides; hands were extended, which he touched 1 
and relinquished; heads were bent, to which 1 
he bowed his own; and congratulations were 1 
uttered on his good looks, and improved I 
health, to which he gave short and apathetic ] 
answers. Meanwhile a buzz of " Who is he?" 
— " who is he?" ran through the younger por- 1 
tion of the guests, and every eye was tiumed 1 
either in curiosity or recognition on the new 1 
arrival. — The secret was soon known to all. ^ 
Eustace appealed to Mr. Brockendon. 

" That pale, bent, taciturn man," was the 
reply j " is well known to you by name. It is j 
Norton, the novelist; he ta now in the zenith of I 
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his popularity — ' the observed of all observers.' 
— I have been intimately acquainted with him 
for years; amiable as he is at heart, he is ren- 
dered almost misanthropical by the fulsome 
and ill-judged adulation which he meeta with 
on all sides, among a certain set of would-be 
■literateurs, and pedantic blue-stoctings : he is 
too proud and high-minded to be flattered into 
vanity, and he is consequently irritated into 
disgust. He will require forty drops of lauda- 
num on his arrival at home to-night, to coun- 
teract the effect of the bows and hravoea (I 
speak figuratively, of course,) of Mrs. Pear- 
son's cdterie. He is a man of superlative con- 
versational powera, hut I will venture to affirm 
that from this moment to the one in which he 
quits the house, he will give utterance to none 
but the most common-place sentences; because 
he is fully aware that every remark will be re- 
membered, and canvassed, and quoted among 
the witlings by whom we are now elbowed. You 
must remember the fairy tale of the two sisters. 
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one of whom had the gift, when she spoke, ■ 
scattering diamonds and pearls, and the other J 
toads and serpents! my friend Norton is sal 
well aware that his auditors are anxiously I 
waiting round Idm to collect the jewels, that 
he seldom opens his mouth, lest they should 
exclaim, on discovering that at times they § 
ther up mere paste instead of gems; — or, 
bring the simile nearer home; you may havi 
heard Mathews, in his own inimitable manneiJ 
relate the anecdote of a little girl, at a party ti 
which he was once invited, who stole to tliQ 
back of his chair, and whispered in his ear zM 
' Mr. Mathews, grandmamma hopes you'll I: 
funny to-night!'— you will have no diificulty 
in understanding the efi'ect of such a communi- 
cation: it sufficed to shut the mouth of the 
party addressed for the evening, Poor Nor- 
ton, when he finds himself in the same situ 
tion, acts with the same wisdom, and from t 
same feeling, — he holds his tongue. But d 
you meet him when the author merges into thj 
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man — when he U hwiself, — (and, if you have 
say curiosity, young gentleman, you shall 
shortly do so,) then you would allow that were 
he more known, the popular novelist would be 
far less attractive than the well-bred and well- 
principled gentleman. He is not finically fop- 
pish like one of the craft whom I could name, 
who wishes not to be suspected of the high 
crime and misdemeanour of knowing the sa- 
vour of vegetables, or the complexion of beer ; 
neither ia he so utterly or affectedly under- 
bred ae another, who helps himaelf from the 
dish with his fork, and from the salt-cellar 
with his knife, when noble and courtly eyes 
are on him; he affects neither of these ex- 
tremes ; such puerile conceits are wholly be- 
neath a nature like his. But you asked a 
name, and I have given you a sermon: age 
is proverbially garrulous, Mr. Smithson ; and 
you will, I am sure, bear with me, when I 
merely exert the privilege of my standing in 
the world.*' 
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Eustace assured him with truth that he was 
grateful to him for the insight which he had 
gained* into the character of so popular a per- 
son as Mr. Norton. 

Their dialogue was interrupted by a move- 
ment to the supper-room^ and when Eustace 
had handed ** the tall lady in white crape'' to 
a seat, he remarked that the interesting per- 
son of whom he had just been conversing with 
Mr. Brockendon, had profited by the oppor- 
tunity to escape. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" To deny purgatory, is to deny experience ;" 
says a lively French writer ; " there are many 
social purgatories; I will shew you two or 

three at your leisure ; and to begin " 

And to begin, reader, what think you of 
the social purgatory of what are technically 
designated " Morning Calls?" We do not 
mean pleasant, dreamy drives from door to 
door, where a thundering rap from the expe- 
rienced hand of your footman, and a visiting 
ticket from your own, exempt you from the 
listlessness and ennui of the tedious ten mi- 
nutes of an actual entrance. No, we speak of 
the unmeaning and unsatisfactory personal 
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" call;" and there is surely no species of visit- 
ing of which the irksomeness clings to you so 
long and so wearily : you pass in an instant 
from sunshine and fresh air, to a close apart- 
ment, suffocating with perfumes, and dark- 
ened by closed curtains or drawn blinds, as 
though sickness and suffering had usurped the • 
place of cheerfulness and health; from the 
laughing gaity of nature, to the chilling re- 
tenu of a hostess, lethargized by the effects of 
the previous night's dissipation, her thoughts 
probably wandering to that which is to come ; 
your own spirits are instantaneously and invo- 
luntarily chilled ; and you sink on a chair or a 
sofa with a dead weight at your heart. What 
ensues ? Dull discussions on the weather, the 
lion, the last fashion, or the new novel, as 
best suits the mood and temper of the assem- 
bled party. Much necessarily depends on 
your hostess: some ladies think it necessary to 
put on languor with their morning robes ; and 
diese are the most insufferable of all miscalled 
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entertainers / Who has not the misfortune 
to be acquainted with one of these? women, 
who like a bad watch, require good winding- 
up, and when they are wound up, will not go. 
This is one system of social penance, enhanced 
perhaps by a thorough draught of air just 
in the direction of your fakir-like seat, where 
you are performing an ostensibly -voluntary 
act of self-torture j breathing perhaps a close 
and sickening atmosphere, redolent of forced 
perfiimes, or the still more unwholesome scent 
of half-withered flowers compressed into fo- 
reign rases and china corbeilles. But even this 
is more tolerable than to attend the morning 
orgies of some animated female " hue and 
cry,'' for stray characters and connexions, pro- 
perties and propensities. It is a common jest 
that the fumea of souchong and bohea dissemi- 
nate scandal like the plague-wind; and yet per- 
haps not one tithe of the illiberality was ever ut- 
tered over a tea-table, that has been breathed 
by fair lips, ay, and mustachioed and manly 
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ones moreover, in a crowded drawing-room, 
thronged with morning loungers. There is a 
listlessness, a desire *.of excitement, which 

* • 

must be satisfied ; the orgies of the past night 
have left their tedium behind; every object 
which promises the pastime of a moment is 
seized upon with avidity ; the dangler sneers a 
second to the ridicule of his mistress ; and the 
beauty laughs out the heart's scorn when the 
finger of her admirer points at the victim : a 
word, a look, a tone, like a spark cast on 
straw, kindles the incipient flame ; and the 
game is started, and run down, and every one 
seems to hold it a point of honour to be " in at 
the death I" Smiles and jests are bandied 
with the most perfect good breeding; and 
meanwhile, the unfortunate victims of those 
smiles and jests, are dispossessed of every good 
quality under heaven, though they may in 
reality boast many of them, with a velocity 
and detail which would not disgrace a steam 
process ! 
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This digression brings uh back to that which 
we were well nigh forgetting: Lady Blacks-~ 
ley's morning room : with its pink silk curtains 
drawn closely across tne windows to exclude 
the gay sunshine which would willingly have 
shed Its beams into the apartment ; its many 
sofas and loungeSj the very embodyments of 
luxury and cxpence; its recherche gauds, at 
once heautiful and useless ; its costly confusion, 
and studied disarray j and above all, the 
Countess herself in a cap of Maradin's une- 
qualled invention, her hand resting on tlie 
uncut copy of a metaphysical work, and her 
eyes wandering from the face of her niece, who 
sat opposite to her, to the other loungers who 
thronged this, the only uninvaded apartment 
of her splendid mansion. Her ladyship'^ 
thoughts were with Weippart, Gunter, and 
Maradin ; but she scorned to let this b^ sus- 
pected, and acconlingly appeared absorbed in 
the conversation which was proceeding acound 
her. Lady Clara Ashburnham, was, -to ue6 a' - 
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homely but very expressive phrase, perfectly 
"at home;" for with the exception of the 
Dowager Marchioness of Farrington, who 
had been deaf for the last twenty years, and 
only made morning visits from habit, all the 
persons collected in her aunt's well-ordered 
and very becoming apartment, on the present J 
occasion were gentlemen ; some of whom weH 
bidden to the ball of the foliovring night, and ' 
others who hoped to be so ere they left the 
house. Lady Farrington was busied with 
the Court journal, and Lady Clara felt that 
she herself was looking her very best ; and 
moreover the Honorable Morton Mowbrey 
E at her side. Who has not heard of Mor- 
ton Mowbrey 1 — the gay, the handsome, the 
well-dressed Morton Mowbrey ; the best rider, 
the beat rower, and the best hunter at Oxford; 
the highest better at Ascot and Newmarket; 
the most finished waltzer at Almack's, the — no, 
not the best scholar, nor the greatest wit in 
London, — but a man cannot be every thing. 
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and it ia surely something to be able to ride, 
row, hunt, bet, and waltz ; and all these things 
the Honorable Morton Mowbrey did to per- 
fection. 

" And is Ella Jernington really such a 
beauty V smilingly demanded Lady Clara, as 
she exhibited on the extreme edge of an Asia- 
tic ottoman just as much of a well-turned 
ancle as bienseance permitted ; " is she really 
so very, so pre-eminently resistless ?" 

"Pretty enough to please;" carelessly re- 
sponded the gentleman : he replied almost in 
a whisper, for the Honorable Morton Mow- 
brey never spoke above his breath when he 
addressed a lady ; " and she ia modest, and re- 
tiring; never utters a sentence without blush- 
ing, and never blushes without reminding one 
of a treatise on— pshaw !" 

" Poor Morton ! he is always posed by a 

treatise, and a pamphlet gives him the spleen ;" 

said a lounger who had overheard Mowbrey's 

closing sentence ; " an octavo baa been known 

t3 
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to produce an ague-fit^ and it is believed that 
a quarto would be his destruction." 

*' Lovell, for mercy's sake, forbear ;" cried 
Lady Clara ; ''I have a thousand questions to 
ask of Mowbrey, and not a moment to spare 
to your bitter Uttle pleasantries; they are like 
olives: good provocatives, but bad cheer of 
themselves; when I have a surfeit of amia- 
bility, your sauce piquante is deUcious; but 
to-day" 

" You patronize sentiment, and loathe sa- 
tire : — ^well, be it so ; I am dumb. And so on- 
ward, Mowbrey, to the dissection of fashion's 
new favorite. Miss Jemington. You paused, 
if I remember rightly, at a treatise" 

"Insufferable!^* half articulated Lady Clara. 
" And what more of this paragon, Morton ? 
does she play ? — sing ?" 

" One and both,*' repUed her companion ; 
** and each in bad time, tune, and taste. No 
style, no tact ; all raw and unfinished.'* 
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"C'a sent la campagne, n'est-ce-pas?" tour- 
mured the lady contemptuously. 

" Frightftilly ;" responded the gentleman 
with a shrug, fixing his eye steadily on the 
little foot which rested on the ottoman. 

" Dance ?" again demanded the querist, act- 
ing on the hint. 

" En paysannet" 

" Is she blue ?" 

" Awfully ! she blushed herself into an ab- 
struse discussion on style, and hinted some- 
thing about a knowledge of Murray." 

"Better and better!" exclaimed Lorell; she 
not only blindfolds Morton with an abstruse 
discussion, but feeling for him in the main, 
like a gentle and well-behaved young lady, 
recommends his cultivating an acquaintance 
with Lindley Murray." 

" And next," pursued Mowbrey, disregard- 
ing the interruption, " she digressed to Leigh 
Hunt." 
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"Monstrous!" ejaculated the tormentor; 
" talk of Hunt ! a young lady offend the no- 
ble ears of the Honorable Morton Mowbrey, 
of Caatle Mowbrey, by insinuating that he 
uses blacking, and initiates bis household into 
the mysteries of roasted com — monstriim hor- 
rendum !" 

"I'm glad she's blue, however;" drawled 
Lady Clara : " that is, if she don't write no- 
vels, and put one into them; I never could 
endure the idea of being introduced into a 
three-volumed work, boarded, and published 
to the world at large by Messieurs Colbum 
and Bentley, or some other fashionable book- 
seller. Perhaps she'll contribute to the an- 
nuals, and write a sonnet now and then for 
the Court Journal : we wanted a new style in 
our party. Ah, Mowbrey! we lost a good ral- 
lying point when Mrs. Pretinta Pelette went 
to study draping in Florence." 

" It was pretty evident that she never stu- 
died it in England," interposed Lovell; "she 
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was always too classical for my common-place 
ideas : a degree too much & I'antique ; but all 
doubtless ' in keeping.' I only hope that she 
will return to us a la mummy, enveloped from 
ancle to chin, to exhibit the force of contraet." 

" I always imagined that she was a great 
favourite of yours, Mr. Lovell :" said the lady, 
with a elight frown. 

" As a study, par excellence, certainly : I 
always looked on her professionally, and con- 
fess myself a great admirer, en artiste, of her 
Venusian scarf of gauze, made of woven cob- 
webs, and tinted with the dust of a butterfly's 
wing: GO pretty, and particular, and pictorial; 
no dark, deep, dense shades, but all light, and 
airy, and intelligible. Yes, Lady Clara, we 
did indeed lose a rallying point wh«i Mrs. 
Pelette left us." 

" That was an unfortunate affair of poor 
Sir Harry Lysander," said Lady Clara, as if 
anxious to change the conversation ; " it was 
a horrid bore their pinning that under-bred 
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Miiis Argenton to his marriage certificate, and 
then insisting on his rusticating at Argenton 
HaU for two years ; poor soul ! how is he to 
get through four-and-twenty months of soli- 
tude T 

^'Not absolute solitude;" whispered Mow- 
brey : " you forget his bride/' 

** And his dogs," — added Henry Turfover, 
a sporting cousin of Lovell's. 

^'And his rooks;*' concluded Lovell him- 
self: ** and he may, for aught we know, turn 
Irving-ite, and cultivate a taste for cawing 
concerts ; how pretty and rural !" 

"The rurality of Sir Harry Lysander!** 
echoed Lady Clara, with an affected laugh : 
" of a man born in Pall Mall, educated in 
Bond Street and St. James's, and who never 
during the season breathed any air more fresh 
than that of the Green Park — ridiculous !" 

" Your ladyship was cruel there" — mur- 
mured Morton. 

" Pshaw !" said the lady, bending her eyes 
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on one of Melnotte's kid alippera ; " Sir Harry 
was a mere butterfly." 

" Pauverino l" cried Lovell ; " to be torn 
from your divine ladyship, to rusticate with 
horses and 'squires : to listen to bad sermons 
from the village parson, and to drink bad beer 
with the tenants, faugh ! — to exchange the 
fascinations of Lady Clara Ashburnham for 
the orations of Lady Lysander ; to degene- 
rate from a single man about town to a mar- 
ried man in the country ; to be reminded 
once every three days that his wife paid all 
hia gambling debts, and that he is spending 
her money;— what a delicious revolution." 

" Delicious indeed !" pursued the lady, ex- 
cited into all the interest which was excitable 
in her fashion-seared character : " for it is well 
known that Miss Argenton is, by fourteen 
years, the senior of Sir Harry: — a complete 
emancipated old maid, and penurious to a 
proverb I Has the family coach stuffed into 
a brown holland case, and the wheels wrapped 
i5 
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with hay-banda ; never winda up her watdfc 
for fear of wearing out the works, and keepft 
her maid employed in cleaning her soiled 
gloves !" 

" De mieux en mieux !" laughed Lovell ; 
" walks twice to church on a Sunday, and 
makes Sir Harry carry her pattens!" 

"Alas, poor Hal! and is it come to this!"| 
declaimed Mowbrey fantastically ; "but, 
hape, the lady is pretty, — accomplished, 
"To a marvel!" responded Lovell; 
ture sketched Miss Argenton's humanity on 
the canvas of existence with ochre and chalks: 
— all is coarse, broad, and flaunting ; no neu- 
tral tints, by my philosophy ; all palpable 
enough; — then for her accomphshments : she 
beats the keys of the piano, and drags the 
unlucky chords of an old family harp, which 
is a sort of heir-loom in the house of Ar- 
genton, with a key that don't fit, and two 
broken pedals ; and paints ! She 
cuted a mythological piece in water- 
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old Argenton the stock-broker, as the mighty 
Jove, with a silver prize cup in one hand, 
and a thunder-bolt in the other; and heriielf, 
blooming in sky-blue drapery, as his cup- 
bearer." 

" Exquisite ! " smiled Lady Clara ; " Sir 
Harry must enshrine the bijou in his dress- 
ing-room. But, Mowbrey, what became of 
De la Fine, the French count?" 

" He ia studying the humanities at Vienna." 
" Supplying deficiencies, like your ' rally- 
ing point' Mrs, Pelette, Lady Clara," inter- 
posed the remorseless Lovell; "for my part, 
I always expected that he would have had 
Mr. Martin of Galway at his levee some 
morning, to expostulate with him on the mon- 
strosity of his proceedings; why, I am told, 
though I will not vouch for the veracity of 
my informant, that he contracted for all the 
game-cocks in the county of Kent; worried 
sixteen cats one week, and lulled three hun- 
ters in attempting to clear the outer wall of 
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the King's Bench, — a notable feat by the 
way ; I'd bid a cool thousand for such a bit 
of horse-flesh myself, Turfover." J 

" I'd double your bidding, sir;" replied thel 
young sportsman gaily : " and, at this mo- 
ment, I might venture to risk even a little 
more than that; for to tell you the truth, 
fortune and I are just now neck and neck, and I 
'twill be a hard race, if my old father does! 
not clear the course for me." 

Lovell laughed. 

" Pray, Mr. Lovell," said Lady Clara, a> \ 
she saw that her aunt was about to speak, 
and dreaded a sermon extended ad libitum, 
on the sin of sons wishing their fathers quietly 
removed to the next world; "tell me the fate 
of that six-weeks phocnis, Mr. Honorius Spen- 
cer GrenviUe, 'the man yith the name,* as 
the witty Sir John Gray used to designate 
him. I remember that seventeen of the Misses 
Hughson were in love with him, at the sf 
time when thirty-five more of them w 
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laying siege to yourself, Mowbrey, and Ly- 
sander." 

" Ha ! ha ! excellent !" exclaimed her com- 
panion ; " I find your ladyship is as well 
skiUed in multiplication as in subtraction : nay, 
never frown, Lady Clara ; but you have truly 
pictured a goodly groupe! As for Grenville, 
bis race was soon run ; it would not do ; no 
fashion ; all raw cash ; no connexion,— a sort 
of park-paling personage, eouiething between 
the gentleman and the commoner j wretched 
spec', his town trip, for I hear that he makes a 
figure in the country. All your county men 
should vegetate in their own soil, flourish and 
grow up green like the tops of their own tur- 
nips, and make speeches to the corporations of 
their own parishes : they are sure to be jos- 
tled into their real insignificance if they leave 
home. I lancy Grenville learnt that lesson 
before he emigrated to the wilderness of his 
estate ; tried the House too, but that failed ; 
and, as a climax to hia misfortunes, was re- 
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fused Almack's, and quizzed by your lady- 
ship." 

" And poor iVIiss Almeria Hughson, who 
christeoed him the Belridere, how did she 
support his retreat ?" demanded the lady. 

" With all the philosophy of a town belle : 
she stayed at home once or twice on Opera 
nights, forswore rouge for a fortnight, and 
finally languished herself into the heart of I 
a bilious, antiquated Indian iiabob, who pa» j 
tronizes all the remaining fifty-one sisters j 
mentioned by your ladyship." 

" The very thing !" remarked Lady Clara ; 
" so now poor, good Mrs, Hughson may have 
a quiet rubber, without being so incessantly 
on the look out for her sweet girls :^hus- 
band-hunting for nine daughters roust truly 
have been the very reverse of a sinecure." 

" Mrs. Lavengen was a charming woman ;' 
said Mowbrey ; " their widowed aunt whi 
spent the season with them before Alraeria'i 
marriage." 
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" I never could admire j" coldly remarked 
Lady Clara, as slie pressed back her own 
ringlets smoothly from her forehead : " by 
the way, it may be a weakness, but I never 
could admire a woman with red hair," 

" And green eyes ;" pursued Lovell ; " peo- 
. pie, to be sure, were kind enough to call her 
hair auburn, and her eyes blue ; but both 
your ladyship and myself have seen herj and 
are consequently fully competent to judge ; 
your ladyship's carriage, if I mistake not, 
once passed near that of Mrs. Lavengen at 
the Park gate ; and I had a iiflty-yard per- 
spective of her in the crush-room, at the 
conclusion of a thronged representation of 
La Somnambule ; — I always like to be ena- 
bled to judge for myself." 

The cheek of the lady crimsoned shghtly, 
and there was a momentary compression of the 
lip, and contraction of the brow ; but it was 
too late for vengeance : Lovell had already 
received his ticket for LadyBlacksley'sAssem- 
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biy ; nay, the Countess would as soon have 
dispensed with her new argand lamp, as with 
Lionel Lovell, even had it been otherwise. 
As the recollection crossed Lady Clara's mind, 
and ere the cloud had quite passed away from 
her countenance, her tormentor had started a 
new victim. 

'^ Apropos de sages, your ladyship said 
something about poor Sir John Gray being a 
wit ; too bad, by mine inheritance ! I remem- 
ber his one day asking me whether the tunnel 
under the Thames was not intended for the 
fish to suck the water through, to prevent 
their imbibing the mud." 

" Fie ! — fie ! — you are poetical in your prose, 
Lovell:" said Morton Mowbrey. 

" Nay, if you doubt it, how will you credit 
the fact of his having had.it in contemplation 
to erect a factory for the manufacture of 
sponge; which he assured me, he had been 
told in confidence was composed of woollen 
rags ? But I will spare the wit, Lady Clara 5 it 
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sufBces that you have pronounced him 
such." 

" I am but the world's eeho ; at Lady Lion- 
ton's soiree he was shewn up as a male blue." 
" And did Lady Clara Ashbumham really 
not unkennel the fox V demanded Henry Turf- 
over. 

" No, for at least he liad wit enough to 
play hia part to admiration : he said little, 
smiled less, looked absent, beat bad time to 
the band, and worked his way through the 
whole of his hostess's album." 

" Bravo, Sir John !" cried Lovell, " I 
would have signed away twenty broad acres 
only to have seen bim for five minutes." 

" What a bore is his helpmate 1" said Lady 
Clara with a pretty shudder; " a little shiver- 
ing, nervous, hypochondriacal beauty, buried 
in Indian shawls, and drowned in volatile 
essences; always thinking of prescriptions, 
calling in physicians, living on drugs, and 
talking of her husband 1" 
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At this moment, an attendant whose tread 
and tones were soft and silvery enough for a 
courtier, annoiinced the arrival of Lady Clara's 
carriage: old Lady Farrington let fall her eye- 
glass, and looked at her watch : Lady Blacks- 
ley nodded her adteu, and continued the sotto 
voce communication with which she was favor- 
ing a young guardsman, and which bad al- 
ready extended to a formidable length ; while 
Lovell instantly requested to be allowed the 
privilege of handing her ladyship down stairs. 

" I would not willingly tax your politeness ;" 
was the cold reply, as the lady withdrew the 
hand which he had taken, and passing it 
through the arm of Mowbrey, carelessly 
bowed her parting to his friend. 

" A plague on the green eyes!" muttered 
Lovell as they disappeared, "but she b n^ 
ther young nor pretty enough pour bouder." 
And with this comfortable reflection, he short- 
ly afterwards took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



On the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, 
and about two miles from town, on the right- 
hand side of the road, stood a very old, very 
dingy, and very dull red brick house. There 
was the afiectation of 3 lawn and shrubbery, 
before, and on either side of it, and the ghost 
of a garden behind. The lawn terminated in 
a tall iron pallisading, and a heavy iron gate. 
A libel on a carriage-drive ran in a circle, 
making a round O of dusty-looking turf, just 
under the two windows which Hanked the door 
of entrance, and producing very awkward- 
looking corners on the other side of the gra- 
velled sweep, which was itself enriched by a 
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goodly crop of rank, waying grass, groundsel, 
and field-daisies. Curtains of dark green mo- 
reen fell in deep festoons over windows already 
obscured by dust and neglect; and Inlious- 
leaved geraniums served to exdade from the 
lower panes, the little light which might have 
wished to intrude into the apartments wherein 
they barely made darkness visible. The room 
on 'the right-hand side of the entrance was 
dimly lighted by a small lamp of ground glass, 
on the evening of a cheerless day in April ; a 
day which had been more prolific of tears 
than smiles, and was succeeded by an evening 
even more chilly than is usual in that month ; 
a small, feeble, cheerless fire burned in the 
narrow grate, and beside it sat a venerable 
looking woman, dressed in the fashion of the 
last century, with sharp and strongly-defined 
features, which betokened more shrewdness 
than amiability. In her hand she held a^carved 
tortoise-shell snufi^ box, and a huge ball of 
knitting worsted ; and her eyes were steadily. 
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and somewhat sternly fixed on a portrait which 
hung before her. It was that of a young and 
very handsome woman : a face of melancholy 
beautyj such as the fancy sometimes engen- 
ders in our dreams : a loveliness which tells of 
the heart's sorrow, and wins pity while it chal- 
lenges admiration. Now, it perhaps struck 
more sadly on the eye than when it first left 
the easel of the artist, for it was slightly em- 
browned by smoke, and looked as though the 
spirit of the place had breathed upon it, and 
deepened its shades. The room had another 
occupant : a young girl of eighteen, who was 
seated close beside the lamp, busily employed 
on a piece of rich and elaborate embroidery. 
Her long dark hair fell over her face as she 
leant above her task, plying her needle with a 
precision and steadiness worthy of a more ma- 
ture age. They sat for a time in silence, a long 
time ; and during the whole of it, the eyes of 
the matron did not move from the portrait, 
nor those of her companion stray from the 
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cambric. There was a gloom, a cheerlessnese 
in the whole apartment, which had in it some- 
thing mexpressibly depressing : the heavy, 
high-backed chairs, the clumsy, inconvenient 
table, the narrow sideboard on which stood a 
silent time-piece, with a huge family Bible be- 
side it, all were of mahogany, perfectly black- 
ened by time. At intervals a few cinders fell 
through the grate, and each started at the 
sound, but as instantly relapsed Into their 
former attitude of absorption. At length the 
glance of the elder lady was withdrawn from 
the fair face which she had so long been con- 
templating, and she spoke in a low, subdi 
tone which suited well with the melancholy 
the scene and hour ; her words appeared to 
coat her an effort, and she uttered them slowly 
and thoughtfully, like one who had pondered 
long ere she resolved to break the silence of 
the place. 

" Agnes Davenel;" she said, and the young 
girl raised her head, shook back the li 
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curls from her forehead, and turned towards 
her. Surely she was — and yet it could not be — 
the original of the picture; there was the same 
large, dark, melancholy eye, the same delicate 
outline, the same straiglit Grecian nose, and 
exquisitely cut mouth ; but the female in the 
portrait was her senior in years, and, perhaps, 
slightly her inferior in beauty. 

" Agnes Davenel, will your task be com- 
pleted at the appointed time !" 

" I fear to trust myself with the question, 
madam ; and I have yet two days." 

" Two days !" echoed the matron sadly ; 
" and perhaps, Agnes, the garment on which 
you are exhausting your time, your patience, 
and what is of infinitely more value to you 
than either, your precious eyesight, may be 
worn but as many hours. Agnes, it is hard, 
very hard, that these things should be." 

" And yet," murmured the maiden, " so 
high a remuneration may well reconcile me 
to the exertion which the work demands ; 
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you know, madam, I am promised payment on 
its deKvery.** 

The old lady sighed* 

" It must surely be a wedding garment ;'' 
pursued the speaker with a sweet smile : ^' for 
I cannot otherwise reconcile to myself the 
anxious interest which was taken in its beauty 
by the fair creature for whom it is intended: 
so lively were her inquiries, so animated and 
numerous her suggestions, that I almost be- 
came imbued with a portion of the same spirit ; 
and I felt while I returned homeward as though 
the work would have been but an hour's task." 

'^ Agnes, my child, you talk like one who 
knows indeed but little of the friyolity of your 
sex ; you have yet to learn that the shape, and 
colour, and fashion of a dress, can be made a 
subject of happiness, or a theme of discon- 
tent ; it is well that you know nothing of these 
things; for, my poor girl, you have few of 
them on which to speculate : it may indeed, as 
you say, be a marriage garment, on which you 
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are exerting the industry to which I am little 
less indebted than yourself, and it were well 
that it should be so, for the next raiment 
which you may be called upon to prepare will 
probably be a shroud." 

" My deal madam 1" Agnes laid her work 
upon the table, and looked anxiously at her 
companion. 

"Yes, Agnes;" pursued the matron: "I 
feel that this world and 1 have little lefl in 
common, and that we shall soon part com- 
pany: do not look so deprecatingly on me, 
my child ; my pilgrimage on earth has been 
a long and a weary one ; I would not give 
up one atom of the affection which is yet 
left to me, to gain years of existence. For 
myself, 1 shall rejoice to lay down my burthen, 
and be at rest ; but when I think of you, 
Agnes; of your youth, your destitution, — of 
the million wants, and difficulties, and snares 
of tlie world ; then, indeed, bitter as tlie 
closing years of my existence have been, I 
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could yet almost wish them prolonged. But ^ 
I am wrong to talk thus, Agnes ; I trust that J 
there is yet one left to you on earth, wfaoJ 
will cherish you with all the. lore that ifl 
have felt, and with twenty-fold the pow 
which I have possessed to make that love ' 
luaWe." 

" None can ever be so valuable to me oUrM 
earth!" murmured the fair girl; she spokel 
slowly and sadly, for her heart was wrung. 

" I thank you from my soul, Agnes ; — m 
own poor, orphan child ! I have owed yoi 
more tenderness than it has been in my t 
to bestow. Some day I shall relieve my heart, 
and tell you a tale ; And wherefore not now? 
1 may be wrong to defer it, even for an hour lA 
my years, and my miseries, should have taughl 
me never to delay until the morrow that which 
may be done ere tlie sun has set. Cast aside 
that task of vanity, AgneB ; your eye must be „ 
fixed on the sweet, sad portrait of y 
ther, for it is of her that I am about t( 





— of my fair and martyred child, my sainted 
Ellen. Well is it that there is another world 
where all is blessedness — well, both for the 
broken-hearted one, and for those who let her 
die unforgiven and unwept." 

" And did she indeed so die ?" demanded 
Agnes, looking up from the low stool on which 
she had seated herself at the feet of her 
grandmother. 

" She did !" said the old lady hoarsely ; 
" she, an only child, a fair girl, beautiful and 
gentle : breathing nothing but peace and ten- 
derness ; innocent and lovely ; but it is not 
thus that 1 must commence my task. Agnes, 
extinguish the lamp ; if I am the cause of 
wasted time to you, my child, tt is all that we 
can afibrd to waste } and my words will reach 
your heart as easily by the flickering fire-light, 
as by the glare of torches. To me, the pang 
of giving tlieni utterance will be lessened, for 
as I have thought of these things in the night- 
watches, when you have been sleeping the 
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deep sleep of innocence beside me^ I hare 
sometimes felt as though to the darkness I was 
indebted for the preservation of my reason. 
Life has a thousand trials^ which the world 
pours forth from the phial of its bitterness, 
unrelentingly and lavishly ; the cares of earth 
fall heavily upon the spirit, and crush it : but, 
save for one evil only, all have their remedy : 
we may recover from sickness; we may retrieve 
our broken fortunes ; we may learn to dry our 
tears when death has swept away our loved 
ones ; we may spurn the contempt of the 
haughty, and smile at the contumely of the 
proud; but there is one arrow, which, when 
it has been driven into the heart, can never be 
again drawn forth : its point is poisoned, its 
iron corroded, its shaft unfeathered, and from 
this there is no escape ; Agnes, it is in mine ; 
the barbed arrow of self-reproach ! — day and 
night it withers me : it looks in with the light 
through my narrow window, and it is seated 
in the darkness by my poverty-steeped hearth; 
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it has a voice in the silence, and I hear its 
ceaseless tauntings in the laughter of the 
crowded streets. Surely it is branded on my 
brow, for to me every stranger-eye appears to 
see it written there." 

" Madam — Mrs, Sydenham;" almost shrieked 
Agnes, terrified at the rigidity which was steal- 
ing over the features of her companion. 

"Agnes, bear with me," said the matron: " the 
memories of the past are to my heart like the 
night-mare to a sleeper : they weigh me down, 
and subdue me; I cannot shake off their bane- 
ful infiuence, but I can contend with it ; I can, 
and I wilt, my child ; reach me yon glass of 
water ; after all which I have endured, all which 
I still endure, I must not shrink from this trial." 
Agnes rose, and with a trembling hand 
placed the glass within reach of her excited 
relative, and then seating herself again at the 
feet of the old lady, she shook back her raven 

curls, and with a beating heart, awaited the 

promised narrative. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



*^ Agues, when I maffiied your grandfisdliery 
Horace Sydenham, he was one of tihe first 
merchants m the City of London. W^ com-' 
menced life with high hopes, devoted hearts, 
and a splendid income. There was not a 
cloud on our worldly horizon, not a dread of 
eyil to darken our spirits. My husbakid was 
a man of prepossessing manners, handsome 
exterior, and high-breeding: for myself, I 
shall only say, that he saw and loved me be- 
fore he knew that I could add anything to his 
princely fortune, and that doubtless he lored 
me not the less that I brought a large increase 
to our worldly means. Not a wish 'to which 
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in the recklessness and buoyancy of my heart, 
I gave utterance, but was granted almost as 
soon as it was formed : I could not imagine 
wretchedness, for I had never seen it ; and as 
for poverty, though I often read, and some- 
times heard of it, I never learnt to compre- 
hend in those unreflecting and heedless years 
of profusion and excess, its real nature, and 
its possible extent ; like the French Princess, 
vho wondered how people could be fools 
enough to die of famine, and declared that 
she herself would live upon bread and vege- 
tables rather than do so ; if I ever thought for 
five consecutive minutes on the subject, it was 
to feel astonishment that they did not make 
better arrangements than to be in want of 
money ; and if the case came within my own 
power, to send them whatever sum I chanced 
to have about me, with a cold counsel to be 
more judicious in future. Agnes, my child, 
should it ever be in your power and, (for the 
ways of Providence are inscrutable ;) who shall 
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venture to say that such shall neyer be? 
should it ever be in your power to stretch out 
a helping hand to the famishing and the 
needy, in that hour remember that the mere 
casting from you of that which you do not 
miss, and of which you know not the value, 
does not constitute charity; and that there 
are times when a soft word and a kind smile 
give more comfort to the soul, than lavished 
gold can purchase for the body. In my youth, 
I was ignorant of this ; you, I feel and know, 
have long been aware that kindness, even 
where there is nothing more tangible to bestow, 
can call forth the blessings of the afflicted. 
May they be answered on your head, my fair 
girl ; for no word, save in gentleness, has ever, 
yet issued from your lips ! But I digress ; I 
cling like a frightened child, to all which may 
delay the punishment that my own faults 
have entailed on me. I became a mother : J 
shall pass lightly over the rapture with which 
I placed my infant Horace in the arms of his 
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father ; I cannot bear the retrospect ; for in 

a few short months I had no longer a son. " 

the old lady paused for a moment, and then 
continued dejectedly—" Then, Agnes, in that 
trial, I felt for the first time that there were 
sorrows firom which gold could not purchase 
exemption ; that there was anguish which 
laughed luxury to scorn, and banquetted with 
pomp ; it was a bitter lesson, and one which 1 
did not forget. I had never seen death before ; 
cold, uncompromising, relentless death : in vain 
I screamed to my boy in my unrighteous pride 
of heart, in my impious unbendingness of 
spirit ; he answered me no more ; I pressed 
his cold lips, and clasped his nerveless hands, 
but he returned not my caress ; the grave had 
claimed my hoy, my only one ; and I was long 
ere I bent humbly to the dispensation of that 
Mighty Power which had recalled him to itself. 
Again and again was I a parent ; and yet, in 
the tenth year of my wedded hfe, I was still 
childless. But I had learnt to bow to the 
k5 
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stroke, if not without deep and painful su£Fep< 
ing, at least without wild and unholy violence ; 
and Heaven, satisfied with my submission, at 
length spared to me in its mercy a cherub girl: 
little dreamt I, when she nestled on my hearty 
and my arms were folded about her, that 
should myself be her destroyer!" 

There was the silence of a moment 
then Mrs. Sydenham put her lips to the wal 
which Agnes held towards her, and after 
struggle, resumed her narrative. "She bright' 
ened in beauty as she grew in years : we loved 
lier with a surpassing love ; and she was affec- 
tionate as she was beautiful. To a mam 
gentle and subdued, she joined talents ai 
aptitude beyond our moat sanguine hopes. 
When she had reached her twelfth year, the 
axe was laid to the root of our prosperity ; a 
wide and weighty speculation, in which my 
husband had engaged, utterly failed. We sank 
under the blow for a time, but at length we 
awoke from our lethargy of sorrow, and looked 
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steadily on the evil which had overtaken us. 
We were stunned, but not smitten : we had 
yet enough for comfort, — we had yet our 
child — and we felt that we owed it to her to 
make new efforts to win back fortune to our 
threshold. We did strive, Agnes ; by night 
we devised, and by day we acted ; but Syden- 
ham wasted beneath the trial. Too soon I saw 
that he had lost the searchingness of intellect, 
and the steadiness of purpose, which in him 
had been peculiarly marked ; he talked at times 
almost incoherently, and chid me for what he 
called my parsimonious tendency; and at others 
he wept like a child, and told me that he had 
a presentiment of ruin and disgrace. In vain 
I reasoned with him during those paroxysms 
of depression ; in vain I insisted that the idea 
of ruin was an idle phantom of his own over- 
larged brain, and that disgrace was impossible 
to a man of his organization and principles ; 
the feeling sat like an incubus on his spirit, 
and he withered beneath its influence. At 
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length the bolt fell : one day he complained of 
weariness^ and threw himself on a sofa; I 
caused the room to be darkened^ and laid a 
Bght covering over his face: and with Ellen 
beside me^ I seated myself at the far corner of 
the apartment ; we sat there long and silently ; 
and then, with hearts lightened by the refresh- 
ing promise of his quiet sleep, we conversed 
gently in whispers, lest we should awaken him* 
— Agnes," — continued t^e old lady in an abrupt 
and startling tone ; ^^ we might have shouted in 
his ear the words we had to utter: we might 
have shrieked out our hopes and our fears 
aloud, and we could not have broken his rest — 
he slept the sleep from which none awaken in 
this world — ^the slumber which is dreamless — 
he was dead ! 

" Time has thrown a softening veil over the 
agonies of that period :" continued Mrs Syden- 
ham, after a brief silence; ** which I dare not 
farther raise. I hoped, — ^I believe I was even 
impious enough to pray^ that I might not sur- 
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Tive the blow ; but my prayer was an unholy 
one, and in mercy remained unanswered ; for in 
my selfish sorrow I had forgotten the orphan 
girl whom I should have left alone and unpro- 
tected, — sometimes I think," pursued the child- 
less mother; " that the world would have been 
leas cruel than niyself j that it would have 
spared to her the suffering which I inflicted, 
and delayed the death which in my hardness 
ofheartlwas the means of hastening! Agnes, 
when the fate of your grandfather became 
known, we were not left to solitary grief — we 
were the centre of a crowd — I see you smile 
through your tears, my child, but you miscon- 
ceive my meaning, from the bitter garb in 
which I have clothed it : we were the centre of 
a crowd — a crowd of claimants, all clamorous 
and uncompromising — but why do I talk of 
uncompromising ? with whom, or for what were 
they to compromise? with two ruined, heart- 
broken women — a widow, and an orphan. I 
gave them all we had, Agnes, save the Bible 
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which is beside you, and a miniature portrait of 
my husband : they valued neither the one, nor 
the other ; bnt to me they were precious 
yond all price ! 1 sat in the midst of my t\i 
vastated home, with Ellen beside me, and nevi 
shed a tear. When they had taken 
had, they left us to our sorrows ; but even thi 
I did not weep ; I looked up to my child with a 
bursting heart, and bade her hope, 
in the bitterness of my soul, and I was rebukedil 
by her innocent and unsuspicious reply. She 
taught me, by the mild and earnest piety 
her answer, that even then we were not beyond' 
hope. I reminded her that we were penniless, 
and without a home; that the little property 
which had been left at her father's death, had 
been inadequate to repair the ravages which 
his last ruinous apeculation had made in his 
affairs : how inadequate, we had already expe- 
rienced ! I detailed to her with the calm and 
unflinching precision of despair, every miser- 
able minutiee of our situation — I told her that 1 
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had not a connexion in England — that we had 
no friends, she already knew ; for with our 
fallen fortunes, our acquaintance had deserted 
us — and yet, she smiled, and talked to me of a 
trust beyond this world ; and finally roused me 
to exertion. I discovered by accident, that 
we had still one straw floating past us, to which 
to cling— the hope waa indeed a feeble one, 
but, nevertheless, I grasped it with avidity. 
Your grandfather had, as a last effort, partly 
freighted a merchant vessel to the South Seas: 
it waa a hazardous venture, but, like the despe- 
rate gamester, who perils all on his one remain- 
ing throw, my husband had risked every pound 
.which he yet possessed in the world, and could 
strictly call his own, in this last speculation. 
Agnes, that vessel had been gone long, very 
long^ — months more than were needed for her 
voyage, and still no tidings had been heard of 
her; yet, in the extremity of my misery, I 
clung to this wild hope: I knelt and prayed, 
that, improbable of completion as it appeared 
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to our finite minds, it might yet be realized for 
my child's sake — ^my prayer was heard and 
answered. Ere many days had passed, I re- 
ceived a letter — the vessel had arrived : she 
had made a prosperous, although dangerous 
and tedious voyage, and we were no longer 
. beggars." 

Agnes raised her large lustrous eyes to 
Heaven, an^ uttered a deep ejaculation of 
thanksgiving : to her excited feelings, the nar- 
rative had all the effect of passing events ; and 
she almost seemed, at the moment, to have her- 
self escaped from destitution and wretchedness. 
** Though we were reserved from immediate 
want," thus continued Mrs Sydenham ; " we 
were, nevertheless, far from being insured 
from it ; there were some few debts which had 
been contracted in the household, among a class 
of people ill-calculated to bear the loss which 
their non-payment would have entailed. Small 
sums individually, which, nevertheless col- 
lectively, drew heavily on my slender resources : 
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more important, because deeper involvements, 
I was unwillingly obliged to leave unremedied: 
for T did not possess sufBcient funds to dis- 
cbarge them, even had I utterly beggared my- 
self, and, what was more bitter still, my child, 
We had to seek a new home, and we found 
one, unpretending and humble, aa best suited 
our altered fortunes: we were among strangers, 
but for a time we were every thing to each 
other ; and we heeded not that we were coldly 
passed by in our quiet walks. Agnea, I ap- 
proach rapidly to the most painful portion of 
my tale. I have said that for a time we were 
every thing to each other: and during that 
period, how often, as I remembered out former 
affluence, did I not look on the beautiful face 
of your mother, and in the vanity and weakness 
of my heart, build up an airy castle of future 
fortune through her means : such beauty per- 
haps might almost have excused my selfish as- 
pirations, had I erred no farther; but I in- 
n these visions until 1 began to imagine 
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their realization to be rafher a certainty than 
chance : antl I waa confirmed in the behef, b; 
the gaze of admiration which every where fol- 
lowed my lovely child, aa I leant proudly on 
her arm ; while she, utterly 
gardless of the attention which she attracted^ 
EDUght only to amuse, and to support me. Ag- 
nes, I hoped for a time, but at length Xdetermir^ 
ed, that she should be won only by greatness, or 
by gold : I forgot that she had a heart ; or, if 
indeed I remembered it, I did not the more re- 
lax in my resolve. During thia period, 
orphan son of one who had been my dean 
friend, returned from Jamaica; he waa a Lii 
tenantin the Navy: high-apirited,open-heart( 
and ardent. All the most heavy of our 
fortunes had fallen on us since his departurffi 
but Henry Davenel was not to be changed by 
adverse fortune, nor the world's frowns. His 
vessel had been on a three years' cruise ; and 
be liad some difficulty in tracing 
humble bomej but he persisted, for 
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to suffer the difficulty of the Bearch to over- 
come him, would be at once to rank himself 
among the heaitlees crowd who had fallen 
from us on all sides. Your father found us, 
Agnes ; I was unchanged, but such was not the 
case with Ellen : I saw at once that he was 
overwhelmed by her lovelineES, but 1 only 
looked on him with a scornful smile, for I had 
other views for my child. Henry Davenel de- 
pended on his profession for the means of ex- 
istence ; and I almost laughed in the pride of 
my spirit at his presumption in thinking of my 
beautiful and highly-destined Ellen. You may 
wonder at such weakness in one of broken for- 
tune, and I can now wonder at it myself; but 
remember, that I had been living in a state of 
mental excitement for many months ; and that 
the conviction had grown on me, that my fond- 
est visions would be embodied. Nevertheless, 
the society of your father was so delightfiil to 
me in our seclusion ; his manly and generous 
iriendship was such an oasis in the desert of 
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cold hearts by which we were surrounded^ 
that I could not forego it, at whatever risk to 
her who should have been my first thought. I 
did not forego it — day after day Henry Da- 
venel was our guest, he was with us in our 
morning walks, and beside our evening hearth; 
to me he was tender and attentive as a son« 
while to Ellen he was more, far more than any 
brother could have been. They read, and 
painted together ; and sometimes he sat beside 
the instrument, and listened to her sweet voice^ 
as she accompanied it ; while at other times he 
would take up his guitar, and gaily sing to us 
the melodies of Italy and Spain. Surely my 
selfishness must have been more than mortal ; 
or my infatuation beyond all parallel ! It must 
have been — it was. " Mrs. Sydenham si- 
lently veiled her eyes with her hands for a mo- 
ment, and then continued with forced com- 
posure. 

** Your mother was attacked by fever — on 
the third day I was told that human help was 
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vain — never shall I forget that moment: I clung 
to Davenel in the frenzy of my despair, and 
bade him save my child, for that all others bad 
abandoned us. He heard my appeal, and, 
under Heaven, he answered it: he was un- 
wearying and unsubdued ; he shrank from as- 
Eociating Ellen with the idea of death, and he 
would not admit the possibility of such an 
event ; he appeared all-sufficient ; he thought, 
he acted for all around him ; and while I sat 
uselessly in the stupor of wretchedness, or 
shrieked out my impotent and maddened misery 
beside the bed of- my unconscious child ; he 
supplied my place, and was ever ready to 
soothe and to allay her sufferings. She re- 
covered J on his arm she leant to breathe once 
more the pure air, and to bask in the glorious 
sunshine; and when, overpowered by the fa- 
tigue consequent on her weakness, she lay for 
hours on the sofa in our quiet parlour, he told 
her tales of foreign lands, or read to her, to 
cheat her convalescence of its monotony. Will 
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any marvel that with returning strength, grew 
a deep love for Henry Davenel in the breast of 
Ellen ? I saw, I knew that such was the case; 
but when the dread of losing her had passed 
away, my old thoughts, and speculations, and 
resolutions returned ; yet I dared not then im- 
part them to her; the blossom had hut just 
raised its head after the sweeping by of the 
blast, and I felt that one rude breath, at such 
a time, would scatter it. Thus did I reconcile 
to myself the cruelty of suffering them to 
spend day after day in the society of each 
other ; to be alone together for hours; to read 
from the same book, and to become depend- 
ent on each other for their pleasures and their 
amusements. Agnes, bitterly have I expiated 
my error ! From this dream of peace and af- 
fection, we were awakened by a summons to 
Davenel to rejoin his vessel, which was about 
once more to leave England for the coast of 
Africa : the lip of your father quivered as be 
read the letter ; he looked towards Ellen, who 
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had becoDie deadly pale at the sight of his 
emotion ; then he smiled, but it was sadly and 
with effort, as, forcing himself to affect a com- 
posure which he did not feel, he once more 
read the letter aloud: a scream, wild and 
piercing, burst from your mother, and she fell 
to the ground lifeless : a pang smote upon my 
heart, as we raised her up, and laid her, all 
unconscious as she was, on a sofa ; but I would 
not suffer myself to be hurled down from my 
visionary height, even by this demonstration of 
deep and devoted affection; with a cold eye and 
a stern tone, I desired Davenel to leave the 
room, but he hesitated to obey me : I persisted, 
and he endeavoured to reason me out of my 
obduracy ; miserable man ! he knew me not 
even then.— —The vehemence of my passion 
aroused Ellen from her torpor ; she unclosed 
her eyes, and rose from her recumbent posi- 
tion : she stretched forth her arms, but, for the 
first time, they were not stretched forth to 
me — and in the next moment, she was resting 
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on the heart of Davenel ! I have often won- 
dered since, that the passion of that instant 
did not suffocate me : I felt that the rock on 
which I had built up my hope, was sliding 
from beneath my feet ; y^t, with the uncom- 
promising cruelty of selfishness, I resolved 
never to yield. I assailed them with reproaches, 
but they only clung the more closely to ^ach 
other: I overwhelmed them with arguments, but 
they listened with the respectful silence of de- 
termined affection, and bore with the violence 
to which they would not bow. ^ I had reserved 
one threat which I knew would shake the soul 
of Ellen to its depths: I scarcely believe, even 
now, that I meant to utter it, but in my vehe- 
mence it was uttered. I swore that if she per- 
sisted in her disobedience, I would never see 
her more ; that I would spurn her from my 
home and from my heart; and that I would die 
unforgiving, as I had lived. 

" It was a fearful vow, Agnes ;" continued 
the old lady as a cold shudder crept through 
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the veins of the attentive girl, " fearful in its 
conception, and ill-fitted to the lips of a chris- 
tian mother, and one who loved her child ; but 
in the excitement of the moment, when Ellen 
clung to my knees, and almost shrieked in her 
agony, as she besought me to revoke that vow, 
I only breathed it more sternly. In vain siie 
reminded me of all that Davenel had been to 
us ; to nic a son and a protector, to herself a 
brother and a nurse ; I scofied at her tears, 
and told her all that I had resolved : I saw the 
proud blood mount to her brow, and she in- 
stantly rose from her knees. While she 
thought that the mere dread of parting from 
her influenced my violence, she only loved 
me the more amid her suffering; but when 
she found that I sought to make a traffic of 
her beauty ; that even by my own confession, I 
could coldly resign her to dotard rank, or 
worthless riches, heedless of ail beside, if 
my ambition or my avarice could be satisfied ; 
then she taught me that I was unworthy of 
VOL. I. L 
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auch a child* She did not reproach me; words 
of hittemesa would have died on her gentle 
lipe; she only turned to DaveneU and ex- 
claiming &iintly ; ^Save me from such a £ftte P 
flung herself upon his breast. He would b^re 
led her away on the instant; nor should I, 
trembling as I was widi mingled rage and dk- 
appointment, have stretched forth a hand to 
detain her ; but EIl^i paused at the doer of 
the apartment : ' Mother !' she said ; I can 
repeat her very word«, for they arg seared 
into my brain ! * Mother! — we have mistaken 
each other ; and I am indeed an orphan ; yet 
say that you revoke those dreadful words, say 
that you knew not what you uttered ; that you 
sought not to degrade your only child by such 
a hateful — no!— no! — ^you could not mean it.' — 
Agnes, that you may not hate nre for the re- 
mainder of my days, I spare you my reply : 
suffice it that your father carried her senseless 
from the room, and having procured a coach, 
^entered it with our solitary servant, and con- 
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Teyed your unforlunate mother to the houee 
of a female relative of his own. On the return 
of my weeping attendant) I made no enquiriea: 
I asked not if Ellen were alive or dead; I 
think that for the remainder of that day I was 
wholly indifferent to her fate. On the second 
morning after her departure I received a let- 
ter ; I turned to the signature : it was EUen 
Davenel; I burst into a laugh of bitterness, 
and cast the out-pouringa of her aflection into 
the flame." 

Again Airs. Sydenham paused; the tears of 
Agnes were flowing freely, but her grand- 
mother knew not how to weep ; spirit-wrung, 
and wretched, she sat for a few moments with 
her eyes fixed on the dying embers of their 
scanty fire, ere she could command sufficient 
composure to proceed with her narrative, 
which she did at length slowly and feehly. 

'* The kind-hearted female who had accom- 
panied Ellen and Davenel on their departure 
from my wretebed home, despite my frowns 
h2 
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and menaces, would at times talk to me of 
my child ; and within a week^ I heard tbat 
Davenel had left her to join his ship ; dare I 
te;^ you^ Agnes, that I heard it with joy ! 
She had then no one to comfort her ; she was 
suffering, how bitterly I could judge too well 
by the step which she had taken; and she 
was suffering alone : she could not pity my 
oneliness, for like me she had none left to 
love her now ; we were equals in misery 1 She 
had overthrown, my visions of happiness, and 
her own had vanished, perhaps for ever. 
Twice she came to my door, but it was shut 
against her: I had made a vow, and with 
wretched sophistry, I persuaded myself that 
its impious observance was a virtue ; I would 
not suffer my own heart to prove to me that I 
was only cherishing a deadly revenge. A 
miserable year passed by ; and with blind pre- 
sumption I entered the house of prayer week 
after week, and carried even to the footstool 
of my Creator an undying enmity : it is said, 
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Agnes, that the dearest friends make the most 
implacable enemies; and surely it must be so; 
in my own case it was. I had loved your 
mother with an absorbing love, until the un- 
worthy thought of self, the weak repining for 
past luxuries, and the desire to repossess 
them, mingled with my heart's current, and 
polluted its stream. A second year had al- 
most worn away, when I was told that my 
wretched child had no longer a husband ; and 
that you, Agnes, whose birth had taken place 
without having shaken my stern spirit, that 
you were an orphan. For a time I was stun- 
ned by the intelligence ; but even when I 
fully comprehended the extent of her misfor- 
tune, I repeated to myself my vow ! — my vow / 
and more, I abided by it. Yes! I almost 
gloated over the fullness of my revenge, and 
would not lessen it one iota though it were to 
save my only child. — Another month," con- 
tinued the old lady rapidly, as though she feared 
the failure of her resolution ; " another month 
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atid I totd no child ; my Tengeanfce, measure^ 
less^ as it was motiveless^ was at length ap- 
peased; and I was the veriest wretch that ever 
bteaiked the breath 'of life ; I flew to the bed 
of deaths I clasped the senseless corse with a 
tenderness which would have been to my living 
Ellen beyond aU oAer blessings : but it now 
availed her nodring; one thing only I did 
which may %ave me from your hatred, Agnes; 
I sworie xm -mn^ bent faiees beside your mother's 
deaUi-'conch, to 'chefish her mfant child ; to 
shatre with her my last loaf and my last cup of 
water ; and amid poverty and wretchedness I 
have kept my vowr!'* 

" You have indeed kept it, my reveir^d 
grandmother!'^ excUimed Agnes, sinking at 
die feet of the repentant and soul-stricken old 
lady ; who with a convulsive effort folded her 
sarins about the weeping girl, and buried her 
&oe upon her shoulder. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



To enjoy perfectly the prospect of a ball, we 
ehould be always young, always handsome, 
and always light-hearted ; young, that we may 
not have lost the elasticity of hope; handsome, 
that we may atill possees the excitement of 
vanity ; and light- hearted, that no thought of 
passed or passing annoyance may throw its 
cold, blank cloud over the horizon of present 
pleasure. There are a thousand associations 
of light and beauty which we lose as we ad- 
vance in years ; a thousand bright visions 
from which we awaken after the experience 
of three or four seasons: palpitations yield 
to placidity, bright eyes become lees attractive 
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than recherche suppers ; and aweet tones aAT 'i 
unable to compete with champagne punch j 
pretty ancle fades before an ^cart^ table ; and j 
a fine figure is out-rivalled by a long purse, j 
Pleasant days of youth ! when the world takes J 
a tint irom the sanguine heart, which bounda I 
to mingle in its crowd : when every smile ia I 
trusted, and every profession is credited ; when I 
kindness is paid back aeven-fold ; and the j 
effect enjoyed without one misgiving as to the J 
cause ! Pity that we cannot be always young;* 
and gambol through existence, like a child I 
a flower-garden ; lingering where we list, ( 
ling the brightest flowers, and scattering thea 
weeds to the winds to take fresh root whei'^j 
they may ! But these are not the reflections 
with which to enter an assembly in London; 
these are not the feelings with which to stand 
shivering for twenty minutes on a stair-case j 
surrounded by draughts and dowagers, pow- 
dered lacqueys and pouting debutantes ; vic-i 
timized between blonde and bavardage; ex»J 
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pending at once, time, temper, and small-talk ; 
deafened by energetic applications to the 
knocker ; and wearied by the monotonous re- 
petition of familiar or uninteresting announce- 
ments. These miseries are unnumbered in 
the anticipating day-dream of uninitiated 
beauty, who pants for the happy moment 
when her satin slipper may aUght on the 
carpeted hall, and deems that at that delicious 
instant, her triumphs are to begin. Yet these 
are, nevertheless, the purgatorial trials which 
precede the paradise (?) of a town rout ; these 
are the perils deprecated by the belle of high 
taste and slender means, and loved by the 
modiste of high taste and high charges. 

On the night of Lady Blacksley's ball, her fair 
niece escaped equally the Scylla of the breezy 
hall, and the Charybdis of the crowded stair- 
case : the exhaustion of her bland smUes, and 
the disarrangement of her blonde dress; she 
was seated in as pretty a little temple as ever 
enshrined mortal goddess, breathing the sweet 
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bi^e^^ 'df the dhcieeU e^ticn, wttfain tlie 

d^de of «& dra][]^3r of ^de Yose-coloured silk, 

ttud^ a lattop, whbtfe ligbt fell softly about 

im We ^oaidtght; i^he h«d ilo^^rs in her 

bosctai, and diaiti6tids ujmti ber brow : she 

Wt^'tJi^^qtie^ti of the revel; and she had a 

4flMt'df little' faticies sporting abont her brain, 

0f future ^rolitisitfn, andiu&ury, !aiid triumph : 

iiririch/>gave unwomted lanfanation to ber eye, 

M it ttavelled over the vinany groins which 

ivrei^ isoattered through the -Countess's spa- 

^ous rooms. GoUnet was soft in tl» distanee, 

^flatterers were near her ; herimifror had told 

her a pleasant t^ie that night, of which these 

voluble triflers were the agreeable echoes; 

and, in short. Lady Clara Ashbumheun liad 

^not lo<:^d;6Q well-^^at least she had reason 

to think so— for the last ten seasons. " Teh 

seasons!'* we hear some scdmful young beauty 

exclaicQ, who is looking ^forward to her second 

period of delusi<Hi :and delight. Yes, even so : 

Lady Clara had already trodden the gay round 
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untilaliehad overcome its giddiness: butFrench 
lamps, and French tulle, and French man- 
ners, and French dances, have been most 
reauscitatory in their effects on the modern 
antiques of our London drawing-rooms. Lady 
Clara did look well, for she had neither spared 
the Earl's note case, noi' the patience of her 
woman ; she looked well, for she had thirty 
tbouaand per annum in perspective, and a very 
becoming dress in possession : the noble Lord, 
her father, had declared his perfect satis- 
faction with her appearance; and the noble 
Lord, her brother, had decided that he really 
believed she had still a chance of getting 
married after all. 

The rooms filled rapidly, and the bowery 
recess wherein Lady Clara had enshrined 
herself, was soon occupied by a select party 
of her immediate friends : Mrs. Tenterton, 
the wife of a right honorable diplomatist, and 
her five daughters, (to whom Lady Blacksley's 
niece was always particularly civil, as they 
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were capital foils), were among the numbers 
her aunt's half sister, Lady Leslie Baming- 
ton, whose husband preferred claret to Col- 
linet, and an entremet to an entrechat was 
chaperoning, or rather countenancing Lady 
Clara; and being the junior, by five or six 
years, was receiying her countenance in re- 
turn. Lady Clara, who possessed excellent 
generalship, had determined on not dancing 
for the first hour, in order that she might 
wear out the evening becomingly : the several 
Misses Tenterton stood beating time to the 
band with their sandalled feet, mentally re- 
solved to join the first set to which they were 
invited ; and sighing for a more efficient cha- 
perone than their mother, who, perhaps, think- 
ing that one diplomatist sufficed in a family, 
and, moreover, finding her girls somewhat 
difficult to disperse in a ball room, quietly 
left them to their fate. Lionel Lovell was 
urging Lady Clara to waltz : she was inex- 
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orable : the five daughters of Mrs. Tenterton 
smiled, and looked amiable, but Lovell was 
inexorable in his turn, and lemained quietly 
beside Lady Barnington. 

" Yonder goes Miss Escotville :" said Lady 
Clara, " about to waltz with Morton Mow- 
brey, I protest: surely she should leave off 
waltzing, now she is on the eve of mar- 



" Going to be married !" exclaimed the 
honourable Mrs. Tenterton, in an accent of 
blended astonishment and annoyance; "Miss 
Escotville going to be married, did you say ?" 

"How odd !" ejaculated the five daughters 
of the liidy at the same moment. 

" And yet, so it is," said Lionel Lovell, with 
s quiet smile j " Miss Escotville is actually 
about to be married to the talented Lord 
Piedmont." 

" A rou6!" sneered Mrs. Tenterton, with a 
flushed cheek. 
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Bo ugly !** said ber eldest daiighter. ^^ .Miss 
SEenterton had been a beauty.'* 

'Mlas suoh homd whiskers!" lisped the 
sentimental Sapphira. 

" So tall and thin ! suchan animated &)ger- 
•post!*' intonated the plump little Emily. 

^' Dresses in such bad taste !" smiled Miss 
Marguerita — Marguerita was a model jof pre- 
posterosity in fashion. 

' ^* Never dances^ and calls waltziagrA bore !*' 
sneered Priscilla the youngest^ who had car- 
ried away more chalk on her little slippers 
during the season than either of her sisters. 

"And yet with all these imperfections to 
counterbalance a refined mind^ traveled tastes, 
Idgh manners, a large fortune, and brilliant 
connexions/* said Lady Leslie Bamington, 
" Miss Escotville is satisfied to accept him as 
a husband." 

"Oh! undoubtedly/* replied Mrs. Tenter- 
ton, with a smile of affected scorn, "it is a 
fine chance for a girl without sixpence. I have 
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always said that Evelind Escotville knew pretty 
well the dessous dea cartes ! What an infatua- 
tion on the part of Lord Piedmont to throw 
himself away on a penniless coquette." 
" With red hair—" 
" And sallow complexion — " 
" No pretenBions to figure — " 
" Always in the same style of dress^" 
" And can neither galoppe nor dance the 
Mazurka — "exclaimed the young ladies one 
after the other ; like the firing along a line for 
a feu-de-joie. 

Lady Barnington glanced towards Lovell. 
" And yet," she remarked calmly, " Lord Pied- 
mont considers her as a fortune in herself. 
Calls her hair auburn — her complexion exqui- 
site — her form perfect — her dress classical — 
and her dancing the true ' poetry of motion,' 
Such, young ladies, is the metamorphosizing 
power of love. I suspect that he would never 
recognize the original who sat for the sketch 
with -which you have collectively favoured us. 
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But enough of this. I hear that Godfrey 
Esham is returned from Spain ; he was, I be- 
lieve, very intimate at Tenterton Lodge.*' 

'' Come, come, my dear Lady Bamington," 
said the mother, with one of her most sunny 
smiles, ** do not look as though you suspect 

more than you care to express — ^really " 

and she laid her hand (and it was a very 
beautiful one, sparkling with gems,) on the arm 
of her companion—"*' really it was mere friend- 
ship, nothing more — where there are so many 
girls, you are aware that young men are apt 
to be rather constant in their visits. Sapphira, 
my love, do move those heavy curls a little 
more backward ; have you forgotten how fre- 
quently Mr. Esham told you that they de- 
stroyed the contour of your face ? Well, I am 
glad that Godfrey is at last returned ; we have 
been long looking for him: indeed, his pro- 
tracted residence at Madrid was quite unac- 
countable. Poor fellow! he used to devote 
nearly all his time to us ; generally f I n^ean of 
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course. He certainly taught Sapphira to re- 
cite, and to read the Italian poets; but he 
would have been as ready to instruct the 
others, I have no doubt, had they possessed 
the same tastes." 

" I most cordially rejoice to hear that such 
is the case," said Lady Clara, with suppressed 
merriment; "for I confess I had feared 
that the intelligence of his marriage would 
have been a shock to some individual of your 
family ; we may, under these circumstances, 
however, tell you that he has brought home 
his bride," — Mra. Tenterton coldly withdrew 
her hand from the arm of Lady Barnlngton — 
" a lovely and accomplished Spanish woman. 
I hear she is a model of perfectibility." 

" And I suppose," interposed Lovell, " that 
all the f l^gantea in town will next season sport 
the veil and the mantilla ; for, with her beauty, 
and his connexion, Mrs, Esham cannot fail to 
be a star." 

" I pity her !" replied Mrs. Tenterton, with 
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affected feeliiig. ** As ami aoquainlance, the 
young man "was idigiUe enough^ bat as a hus- 
band — 'horrid ! He has no charactep^— no sta- 
bility." 

** Something of a flirt, was he not?" asked 
Lady Bamington, shrewdly. 

** A male coquette, my good friend: 90 par- 
ticular in his attentions, but withal so uicon- 
sistent. Poor Esham fancied himself a poet ; 
wrote three charades and an epitaph^ and 
foreswore the Muses — then he turned mi- 
neralo^t, got cheated by a vender of alum 
spars, and gave away his cabinert; nay, I could 
cite a hundred of his extravagances, but le jeu 
ne vaut pas la chandelle." 

'* Well, well," laughed Lady Bamington ; 
** he is now become a benedict, and a woman 
of fashion must never quarrel with the eccen- 
tricities of her lord, even though he were the 
veriest testa dura on the matrimonial list ; for, 
if she cannot turn his folly to account, at least 
it may avail her something pour passer le 
temps." 
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Mrs. Tenterton was m no mood for jesting : 
with five single daughters, every marriage out 
of her family was a distinct pang ; and here, 
Godfrey Esliam, with ten thousand a year, 
whom she had feasted, flattered, and she 
thought fascinated, for the last three seasons, 
had escaped her toils — actually overlooked her 
five girls, and thrown himself away upon a pair 
of horrid black eyes I Mrs. Tenterton thanked 
the fates that she had no bold black eyea 
in her family. She was herself a fine wo- 
man, as Morton Mowbrey had told her — the 
siivery-toned Morton Mowbrey — a perfect au- 
tumnal rose ! And he had not altogether for- 
feited his claim to good taste in the declaration ; 
for she was a tall, dashing, shewy matron j 
highly rouged, and looking as little passee as 
might he. 

" What sweet verses Mr. Esham wrote to 
Miss Daverson 1" sighed Sapphira, casting up 
her eyes j " I never think of them without 
bemg quite affected !" Lovell smiled, as 
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though he had perverted the lady^ mean^ 
ing. 

*' Apropos ;" said Lady Clara^ ** have I not 
heard that Mr. Esham was some tune ago to 
have married that same Miss Daverson ?'' 
. " Yes ;'* replied Mrs. Tenterton^ " but you 
know what Shakspeare says^ — ' these fellows 
of infinite tongue^ that can rhyme themselves 
into ladies favours^ they do always reason 
themselves out again/ and Esham is an exem^ 
plification of the theory." 

** Yet I remember to have heard it hinted 
that he withdrew himself;" said Lady Bar- 
nington ; " but I beg pardon. Miss Daverson^ 
if I mistake not, is your niece^" 

" Oh ! pray do not apologize ;" smiled Mrs. 
Tenterton ; ^' in aiBEairs of that description, we 
feel much as we do at cards, we look to our 
own points, and leave others to play as they 
please.'^ The lady spoke blandly, for she had 

■V 

smarted several times under the lash of Lady 
Barnington during the progress of the conver- 
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satiun, and she now returned the tnunt. Lady 
Barnington's predilection for the excitement 
of the card-tahle was well known, and it was 
said — but to repeat mere reports were idle ; 
what is not said of a female gamester ? 

At this moment Lady Clara bent her jewel- 
led head with even more than her wonted ur- 
banity, and Mrs, Tenterton's eye followed 
hev's, to discover the favoured object of the 
smile and the bow. " Who is that young 
man," she asked carelessly, " who is en- 
deavouring to make his way towards our 
party ?" 

" That is Mr. Joseph Nichols ;" said Lady 
Clara, " heir to the rich Mr. Roberts." 

" Quite a corsair countenance!" sighed 
Sappbira. 

" How remarkably well his hair is dressed," 
followed up Marguerita. 

" For my part ;" said Lady Bamington 
somewhat soured by the remark of Mrs. Ten- 
terton ; " I always want taste for the purse- 
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proud progeny of overgrown tradesmen. Old 
il^Qberts was a mere money^making miaejc." 

'' Of course under such, circumatances; your 
aidstocratical ladyship will shrink froia an Igl- 
troduction to this, ill-descended Crcesus;" 
quietly remarked Lovell. " Well, poor Nichols 
must console himself a3 he best may^ though I 
confess myself sorry for him ; ay^ and fpc your 
ladyship also> for h^ is one of the. best kcsa^ 
players in town." 

'' Is he indeed ?" exclaimed Lady Baming- 
ton ; *^ well then, as I have no daughters to 
whom he may presume to offer his city ciyiK- 
ties, I will venture to admit him to my 
soirees. Perhaps, Mr. Lovell, you. will manage 
this for me." 

Poor Lady Clara! she could have anni* 
hilated both the speakers, and she could have 
banished poor Mrs. Tenterton and her five 
gawky daughters to the mines of Africa for 
having been guilty of listening, to such treason 
against her intended lord ; but the evil was 
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committed; and she breathed more freely as 
Lovell, apparently wearied by hia position, 
sauntered into the ball room. 

" Mr, Lovell is certainly a charming young 
man," said Mrs. XenterCon, as he disappeared, 
" and decidedly a wit !" 

" Aud a rake ;" added Lady Barnington, 
the glass of whose temper had been gradually 
lowering, and ^as now below the freezing 
point ; " and what is infinitely more underbred, 
he is a quizzer; he makes his own vices shine 
by the varnish of fashion, and renders the follies 
of others more prominent by the scalping-knife 
of hia satire — I detest such characters !" 

" It must certainly be confessed that he 
spares neither friends nor foes, for even your 
ladyship's card-parties could not escape ;" said 
Mrs, Tenterton, with a polite smile of gratified 
spleen. " I heard the other day of his having 
said that he thought your porter should be at- 
tired as the King of Clubs, and your butler as 
Pun — the Queen of Hearts, he forgot to add. 
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must always be found with your ladyshipi so 
you must allow me to make that addition." 

" He has a very courtly way of saying ill- 
natured things;" replied lady Bamington in 
her turn ; *' I remember he favoured us with a 
dissertation on matrimony the other evening ; 
and was very facetious on the subject of es- 
tablishment hunting, which he appears per- 
fectly to comprehend in all its details ; and he 
vowed that he would rather be condemned to 
the tread-mill for seven years^ than be the 
mother of four or five unmarried daughters. 
' Such agonies/ said he, * such lacing, and 
bracing, and lecturing, and attitudinizing, and 
starving ; and tying in, and stuffing out, and 
practising parts ; as thus : — the eldest to smile, 
and smile, and be — all smiles ! the second to 
languish, and talk of Byron, and forswear 
rouge ; the third to eat meat breakfasts, and 
like the Moorish ladies, endeavour to be valu^ 
able by her weight, a female billiard ball : the 
fourth to wear flounces, and gauzes, and fea- 
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thers, and to look like the figures in Acker- 
man'a Repository ; an animated milliner's 
block, as a sort of recommendation to the 
goods : the fifth to quadrille, and galope, and 
pirouette ; a very Terpsichore to dance away 
the patience and the shoe-soles of the un- 
wary.' This is a very sketchy outline of his 
oration, but we were all perfectly convulsed 
with laughter; and Godfrey Esbam vowed it 
was the best thing he had heard since he re- 
turned to England." 

Mrs. Tenter ton had been busied in ar- 
ranging her Cachemire, during this kind reca- 
pitulation of the witticisms of Mr. Lionel 
Lovell. Lady Bamington looked so calm, 
and so collected, and so courteous; she had re- 
paid the King of Clubs, and Pam, a thousand 
fold ! Mrs. Tenterton felt that she had ; and 
suddenly catchhig a glimpse of some dear 
friend whom she had been dying to see for the 
last hour, she nodded a gentle * au revoir' to 
Lady Clara and her companion, and swept 
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forward to the ball rootn^ on the arm of her 
eldest gurl^ followed by the junior Misses Ten- 
terton in couples. 

In five minutes the low, lady-like laughter 
which had. followed the retreat of the Tenter- 
ton family, had died away ; and th<& bowery 
recess was empty. Lady Barnington was on 
her way to the card-room, on the arm of a 
sallow East Indian General ; and Lady Clara 
was whirling gracefully round in the waltz, 
with the plebeian hand of Mr. Joseph Nichols 
clasping her aristocratic waist. A diamond 
pin of the largest dimensions, and finest 
water, was flashing in her eyes; and vi^ioilis 
of a golden future were dancing over her 
brain. Eager questions of the gentleman's 
identity were asked by speculative dowagers : 
received with shrugs and sneers by the inde- 
pendent; and by glances at their high-born 
and high^dressed daughters by the remainder. 
Noble earls, and right honorable younger 
sons knew him well, for they had seen him at 
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the ' clubs -,' and were aware that he paid 
freely for the privilege of handling the same 
cards and dice as themselves ; many of them 
owed him money, and these were hy far the 
most gracious j for in the exuberance of their 
friendship they even offered to introduce him 
to poor cousins, and plain sisters ; but Mr. 
Nichols had a game of his own to play that 
night, and the stake was a high one ; conse- 
quently he declined to be made known to red 
hair, snub noses, and obliquity of vision, 
even in tlie persons of Lady Janes, Lady 
Sarahs, and Honorable Misses ; and while 
Frank Harcourt, by dint of fine eyes and impu- 
dence, contrived to ingratiate himself with half 
a score of court beauties ; and to make each 
in her turn marvel who the handsome, agree- 
able Mr. Harcourt could he, where he had 
come from, and who had brought him ; his 
friend danced with no one but Lady Clara 
Ashburnham ; spoke to no one who was not 
in the Earl of Somerville'e immediate set ; and 
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finally accompanied his lordship to a card- 
roonii and contrived to lose a few thousands 
ere he left the table. The earl was all urba- 
nity; and during the pauses in the game, 
hoped that his '' dear Clara'* would not be 
over-fatigued; but the " dear girl" was so care- 
less of herself, when she could spare others, 
that he feared she would suffer from her exer- 
tions, &c. &c. Mr. Nichols never doubted 
the genuineness of this parental anxiety for 
a moment ; his lordship, the Earl of Somer- 
ville, could have no possible motive for affect- 
ing all this sentiment to so humble an individual 
as himself; and consequently Mr. Nichols be- 
came more convinced than ever, that the high- 
born, high-bred, and finely-dispositioned Lady 
Clara Ashburnham, would be a prize indeed i 
With this impression, two or three glasses of 
champagne, and an introduction to the Earl's 
eldest son. Lord Ashburnham, Mr. Nichols re- 
turned to the ball room on the arm of his 
noble friend ; and in ten minutes more he led 
Lady Clara down to supper. 
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Lady Clara might have spared her agonies 
when she found herself at table with " the 
citizen," as Nichols had been more than once 
designated during the evening ; for he was 
as completely au fait in all the mysteries of 
pine-ice and Roman-punch as her tenacious 
ladyship herself: he perfectly understood the 
proper mode of blending such wines with 
such viands; and he had a quiet manner of 
making himself useful, and an impressive 
method of saying complimentary nothings ; 
very acceptable to a lady who sometimes felt 
the want of such attentions. Lady Blacks- 
ley's ball did wonders for her niece ; and al- 
though on retiring for the night, Lady Clara 
stood for a moment opposite to her father, 
and laughed about " city suitors," and " mer- 
cantile alliances ;" she nevertheless laid her 
head very complacently on the pillow, and 
dreamt all the remainder of the night of 
Belgrave Square, and four long-tailed greys. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



''Rbally, Mi99)Parsons9 I can see qq re9»m 
for your very great anxiety aboMl^ Mr. Har* 
court;" said Mr^» Wilkins^ mth. some aSfterity^ 
**I suppose he does notcom9jto:8e^yaf<." 

*' I should think not^. ma'fl^/' replied Mig^ 
Parsons. 

''You should thmk notV* sharply echoed 
the widow, *' I am suce. not y at, your age,, and 
in your circumstances, a ypwg mm of Mir. 
Harcourt's pretensians,, must b^? d9iiang^d to 
give you a second, thougfetfc" 

" Cectainly, ma'am/* 

'* Then» dloii^ me to tQUjo)4,,]!iJ|i8s Parsons, 
that it is highly unbecoming in a sedate. 
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elderly lady, to be speculating on the where- 
about of gay young bachelors ; and suiFering 
their thoughts to be incessantly filled with 
them : and now I beg that I may hear no more 
of this nonsense : but be good enough to walk 
to the window, and tell rae whether I did not 
hear a carriage stop at the door." 

Miss Parsons obeyed: "Yes, ma'am, a 
cabriolet." 

"Mr. Harcourt's cabriolet?" 

" Yes, ma'am," responded the companion, 
who had resolved on not uttering the forbidden 



" Are they going to keep him in the street 
all day \" pettishly exclaimed the widow, 
giving a tremendous puH at the bell-rope ; 
" P''*y go and tell them to answer the 
door." 

" I will, ma'am ;" said Miss Parsons, and 
hurried from the room. Harcourt bounded 
up the stairs by threes, and entered Mrs. 
WiUdns's drawing-room without the prelimi- 
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nary of an announcement. '' Here I am at 
last, my dear madam, just escaped from the 
Countess of Blacksley's morning coterie, to 
have an hour's enjoyment with you. You 
are looking admirably, my dear Mrs. Wilkins 
— no, I will not have a word about the sore- 
throat nor the cough,*' he added, seeing the 
lady on the eve of speaking ; ^/ for as I told 
Lord Ashburnham last night, after dancing 
with six plain women, the best way not to 
yield to your ailments, is neither to look at, 
nor think of them ; but between ourselves, my 
good madam, many of these ladies of quality 
are like drag-chains, both heavy and un- 
sightly." 

" Fie ! fie ! you uncourteous cavalier ;" 
smiled the widow, " have you no more respect 
for your aristocratic acquaintance, than to 
talk thus? — I shall be afraid of faring very 
badly indeed at your hands, if you have no 
more mercy on them." 

" You afraid of faring ill at my hands," — 
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said Harcourt, in a tone of reproach, which 
was almost tender, " how little do you under- 
stand me — I would rather give up all my 
titled acquaintance at once, than incur the 
risk of losing your good opinion." 

" You do not— you do not," — replied Mrs. 
Wilkins, laying her hand on his j and the 
lynx-eyed Frank Harcourt remarked at the 
instant, that though the marriage ring was 
stilt there, the mourning one had disappeared; 
"but you must not talk of giving up the 
desirable connexions which you have formed 
— they may be of incalculable advantage to 
you in after-Ufe ; and, meanwhile, if not ab- 
solutely profitable, they are very pleasant." 

" Profitable !" echoed Harcourtj with a 
smile of dubious meaning, as he twirled his 
hat between his fingers, and assumed a pretty, 
afiected little species of confusion, " no, my 
dear friend, they are so very much the reverse 
of profitable, that I am afraid — I fear— I — 
but why should I give way to this false 
u5 
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pride * — why should I be ashamed to confflM 
to yOK, that my finances warn me that I 
must not be lured into the magic circles i 
high-life, leat I bring myself into difficultiei 
which, as a man of honour and principle, 
have always considered it my duty to shun.i 
As Frank spoke, he heard the trampling a 
his mortgaged horse in his unpaid-for cabrii 
let, under the window; and be could hw 
laughed at his own impudence; but not i 
Mrs. Wilkins; the old lady was deeply edifiedihl 
and suddenly recollecting that she bad occa- 
sion to write a note to her banker, requested 
her exemplary young friend to be good enough 
to driye to Mr. Billington's, and to deliver 
it with his own bands. Frank promised 
obedience, without suffering himself to betray 
a gesture of suspicion, as to the purpose 
of the visit to Lombard Street ; and when 
the extremely concise communication of IV[rs. 
VVilldns to the respectable banker, was duly 
sealed and addressed, he deposited it most 
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carefully in his pocket book, having already 
made himself master of two passages of the 
missive ; the first being, " Please to pay the 
bearer at sight," — and the second, " the 
sum of five hundred pounds." Perhaps there 
is not a more generous or amenable creature 
on earth, than a vain old woman, in the 
toils of a designing, handsome, manoeuvring 
young bachelor. 

Frank sat a full hour with the widow 
after he had pocketed her " Please to 
pay j" heartily wishing her at Twickenham 
or Timbuctoo, or any where, except in his 
way, when he might have been at the bank- 
er's ; but he remained qwietly in Baker Street 
nevertheless, telling the amused and credu- 
lous Mrs. Wilkins very magnificent and mag- 
nified anecdotes of Lady Blacksley's Assembly 
— what he had said to Marquises, Earls, and 
Viscounts; and what Dukes, Barons, and 
M.P.'s had said to him; giving her a list of 
his Right Honorable partners, and a detailed 
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description of thdr costume. In the course 
of their conversation, he initiated her into 
two or three political secrets, learnt, at se- 
cond hand, from cabinet ministers, and court 
favorites ; and he ultimately left the old lady 
with her brain teeming with visions of re- 
volution, and civil war, and the total ruin 
of the funded interest. 

Just as he rose to depart, Harcourt en- 
quired for Miss Parsons : he really begged 
her pardon, but he had not missed her be- 
fore ; the widow smiled ; she supposed that 
Miss Parsons was in her room, or giving the 
dogs an airing in the back garden — in fact, 
she had not thought of her any more than 
Mr. Harcourt: Miss Parsons was not what 
she had been: there was a time when she 
made herself useful, and entertaining, and, 
in short, necessary to her; but she had 
really ceased to be so lately. Harcourt 
laughed in his sleeve; but he said nothing 
against the poor companion, for he feared 
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that in the event of her leaving Baker Street, 
her successor might be more difBcult of 
management. The widow digressed to her 
nephew, Mr, Everard Wilkiiia : he was at 
Naples ; she scarcely knew whether to wish 
for his return: — Frank decidedly did not. 
His habits did not assimilate with hers : he 
was extravagant, and thoughtless ; frequented 
the most expensive civic entertainments, but 
had no idea of making a Bgure at the 
west end of the town: she would not have 
restricted his expenditure had he possessed 
proper ambition, such ambition as Air, Har- 
court's : the desire to increase in consequence 
and consideration : but, no, Everard was 
every inch a Wilkins — Frank almost writhed 
as he listened— spent his time and his aunt's 
money on the wrong side of the Bar, and 
added nothing to the respectability of the 
family ; as a last resource, she had sent him 
abroad — ^Harcourt devoutly prayed that he 
might join the zingari, or turn bravo — it was 
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possible that be migbt rieturh aii* altered man, 
but she oonfesbdd that 8he had yery- little 
hope. Mir. HarcoiiM; kindly condcded with 
bier: it was melancholy^ that being bet only 
relatiye, h^ should not saerifice his' own 
tastes and inclinations for such aii aunt! but 
unfortunately, men seldom could 'whoHjr- shake 
off the habitis and tendencieis which hi»d 
grown up with them from boyhood; for himself, 
accustomed to, and^ indeed, in some diegree, 
identified with certain pursuits and asHtdciates, 
as he was, he feared that, with the b^t in- 
clination in the world to do so, he should 
be unable to effect it. Mrs, Wilkins, in his 
case, saw no necessity for the effort : his 
pursuits were all praiseworthy — Frank felt 
his cachinnatory muscles fearfully convulsed — 
his associates were all unexceptionable : peo- 
pie of rank and title — poor Mrs. Wilkins 
had such an inordinate reverence for the 
aristocracy, that she never could connect 
any idea of littleness with a lord, and her 
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respect deepened &a the title became 
sonorous. One of the holds which Harcourt 
had on her heart, was hia voluble mention 
of high names, and his familiar anecdotes 
of high people ; she loved to talk to her ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Harcourt's friend, Lady 
Blacksley, and Mr. Harcourt's flirt, Lady 
Clara Ashbumham ; and to initiate them into 
the mysteries of exclusive soirees and select 
conversazioni: she loved, also, to remark, 
with a£fected carelessness, that her cham- 
pagne was considered very superior to that 
of the Earl of Somerville ; and that Lord Ash- 
bumham had threatened to come and lay 
siege to her claret. Her friends listened to 
her, and laughed at her ; and wondered at 
her infatuation for so self-sufficient and pre- 
suming a young man as Mr. Harcourt, and 
not unfrequently were somewhat doubtful as to 
the veracity of his anecdotes j but they all agreed 
that his reign must be a short one, for that 
Mrs. Wilkins would certainly before long see 
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the ridicule to which she was exposing herself 
at her years, by suffering herself to be made 
the tool of a needy adventurer. But these 
good people were mistaken ; Mr. Marsden 
looked grave, and became more sententious 
than ever; Mr. Smith, the apothecary, de- 
clared the widow not to be half so good a 
patient as she had been ; and Mr. Billington 
mentioned in confidence, to half-a-dozen par- 
ticular friends, that she was becoming vastly 
extravagant. The servants in Baker Street 
meanwhile, always hailed the appearance of 
the young Barrister ; he was unexacting and 
liberal ; the very description of person who is 
invariably the best attended to every where ; 
they treasured his jokes at their lady's table, 
and retailed them at their own ; in short, Har- 
court was too popular, and had too much at | 
stake, to be easily set aside. 

His wants had become alarmingly numeral 
ous: his tastes fastidiously difficult: he had| 
created for himself so many imaginary necesai 
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tieS| that he felt it was now too late for him 
ever to recur to his original mode of life ; he 
had passed the ruhicon ; and like the Sybarite 
who shrank from the crumpled rose-leaves 
upon his couch, he shuddered as he thought 
of a return to the coarsenesses and the colli- 
sion of the every-day world. 
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CHAPTER XV- 



Harcourt lost no time in visiting Lombard 
Street; his quick glance had not deceived 
him ; Mr. Billington, gravelyi but courteously, 
handed over the amoimt of the cheque ; and 
Frank on the instant asked for pen, ink, and 
paper, and sat down and wrote a neat letter of 
thanks to his very liberal and considerate pa- 
troness. This well-expressed epistle he trans- 
ferred to his waistcoat-pocket, and springing 
into his cabriolet, drove as fast as he could 
through the contaminating avenues of the city. 
At Charing Cross he pulled up ; and desiring 
his groom to drive with all speed to Baker 
Street, and deliver the letter, he sauntered 
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idly along towards the Horse Guards. He had 
not walked above a hundred yards when his 
attention was excited by the figure of a female 
in front of him ; she was plainly, very plainly 
dressed; but, neTertheleas, her form waa too 
perfect to escape observation ; Harcourt saw 
at once that she was a gentlewoman, for there 
was a quiet gentility and retenue about her, 
which seemed to deprecate impertinence, un- 
protected as she was; he remarked that she 
had an exquisite foot and ancle; and he at 
once resolved to see if the face of his Incognita 
were worthy of her figure; he passed her 
at a rapid pace, and then turned, and met 
her more slowly; as they approached each 
other, he partially intercepted her progress, 
and their eyes met; involuntarily Harcourt 
murmured a hurried apology, and raised his 
hat ; the unknown bowed gracefully but slight- 
ly, and quietly pursued her way. The young 
barrister stood for a moment on the trottoir, 
following her with his eyes.; an instinctive 
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respect, for which he could not account, 
prompted him to suffer her to depart without 
interruption; but as he looked at her plain 
dress of dark silk, and her close bonnet, and 
remembered that she was unattended, and 
consequently unprotected, the feeling wore 
away — she could be nobody, and she was de- 
cidedly the most beautiful girl he had ever 
seen: and he consequently determined at all 
events, and at all hazards, to see where she 
was going, and if possible to discover who she 
was. For this laudable purpose, he followed 
her down Parliament Street, and, rather to his 
satisfaction than his surprise, saw her traverse 
Westminster Bridge. " A suburban ;" he mut- 
tered between his teeth. " I thought so ; 
a milliner, or the daughter of a retired tallow- 
chandler — but she is too handsome for the 
suburbs," Still the unknown walked on, until 
they were fairly beyond the streets, and then 
she quickened her pace. " Egad! she is 
leading me a pretty dance!" was the i 
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ejaculation of Harcourt; yet still he pursued 
her. At length they reached a part of the 
road which had an air of cockney rurality 
about it, wondroualy amusing to the young 
barrister; nursery grounds stretched along on 
one side of them to a considerable distance, 
and on the other, the prime-looking houses 
receded slightly from the contamination of the 
public thoroughfare, and displayed each its 
dusty clump of shrubs, and patch of dingy 
turf, within a green-painted wooden railing. 
By this time the patience of Harcourt had 
fairly ebbed away ; his provoking Incognita 
had not even once turned her head, to en- 
courage him by a second glimpse of her bright 
black eyes : he could desist no longer ; he was 
resolved that his adventure should not turn 
out a mere wild-goose chase; and yet the 
peculiarly dignified and quiet demeanour of 
the unknown beauty, awed him in despite 
of himself. But Harcourt had been too long 
habituated to self-indulgence to suffer a feeling 
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of deference for he knew not whom^ to thwart 
him in any gratification of his fancy; and ac- 
cordingly he quickened his pace^ and on 
reaching the fair pedestrian, he addressed to 
her one of the many flippant impertineiM^es 
which rise so naturally to the lips of idle and 
dissolute young men, and which wound in pro- 
portion as they are contemptible. The lady 
stopped, shuddered slightly, and then recover- 
ing herself, hurried forward at a more rapid 
pace than before. But Harcourt had gone too 
far to recede ; he had also seen once more a 
countenance of perfect beauty turned on him 
for an instant more in sorrow than in anger ; 
and as he traced the expression of alarm which 
instantly succeeded that sorrow, he only felt a 
more perfect conviction that she was not yet 
within reach of protection. Two or three in- 
dividuals whom they passed, looked towards 
the young barrister with a low smile of cunning 
enjoyment, as though they comprehended his 
employment, and felt no disposition to interfere 
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with it; and even while Harcoiirt loathed the 
look of vulgar understanding which they cast 
on him, he nevertheless felt more assured in 
his impertinence. In vain he protested, be- 
sought, and threatened: — " Leave me! in pity 
leave me !" was the only reply which he could 
extort from his victim ; but the voice in which 
the words were breathed, was so low and 
musical, that it counteracted the petition. Still 
they proceeded, and still Harcourt became 
more impertinent; he uttered insulting flat- 
teries, he made insulting proposals; the lady's 
breath heaved thickly, her cheeks were flushed, 
and the tears stood in her eyes. Suddenly 
she stopped; an unnatural energy seemed to 
give her on the instant the powers of utterance 
and action. " Sir," she said in a steady voice, 
as she raised her eyes proudly to his ; " you 
have mistaken me — I am poor and unprotect- 
ed, but I am not an object for insult. As you 
are a gentleman — as you are a man— distress 
me no farther." 
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" Were you one degree less beautiful, I 
would obey you on the instant ;" said Har- 
court witb a light laugh: " but the thing is 
impossible: I can no more suffer you to es- 
cape me, than I can live without inhaling the 
breeze of heaven. Come, come, this is idle co- 
quetry; unworthy of you, and tantalizing to me." 
" Unhand me, sir !" almost shrieked the ter- 
rified girl, as Harcourt grasped her arm ; bi 
he held her fast. 

" Is there no help — no hope !" she e; 
claimed wildly, gazing round her with a 
of horror and alarm. 

" Both, madam :" said a voice near them, and 
a young man of gentlemanly and prepossessing 
exterior stood beside the afirighted female 
" I repeat the lady's words, sir ;" he continm 
with calm firmness, " as you arc agentleman- 
as you are a man — insult her no farther." 

" Oh ! you are the fair one's champii 
young sir ; am I not to understand as much 
asked Harcourt inaultmgly : " a modem Quix- 
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ote, wandering over the world to rescue dis- 
tressed damsels, and to punish their oppres- 
sors ? You will have plenty of work on your 
hands in the purlieus of London." 

" Not sufficient to weary nie in well-doing ;" 
replied the stranger with dignified self-posaes- 
sion : " and now, sir, I request no longer ; hut 
I insist that you release the lady." 

" Insist !" repeated Harcourt, elevating his 
eyebrows with an expression of contemptuous 
scorn : " may I take the hberty of enquiring 
by what authority you insist !" 

" By mine — fay mine ;" gasped out the be- 
wildered girl, with that instinctive feeling of 
trust, which is so peculiar to innocence, and 
which the appearance of the stranger so invo- 
luntarily bespoke; struggling, as she said so, to 
disengage herself from the grasp of Harcourt, 
" by my authority " 

"Are you satisfied, sir?" asked the stranger. 

" Oh, perfectly !" replied the baffled bar- 
rister with a bow of affected ceremony, releas- 
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ing the lady as he saluted her champion ; 
" who could be otherwise ; I have, however, 
at leaet the merit of having effected an intro- 
duction between two persona who appear to 
understand each otber by a species of free- 
masonry ; and whose acquaintance seems likely 
to ripen as suddenly as it has been formed." 
And turning on his heel with an invidious 
smile, which ill-concealed the annoyance that 
he really felti he slowly retraced his steps. 

What increased the mortification of Har- 
court, was the conviction, which in spite of 
himself he could not avoid feeling, that the 
intruder who had so unceremoniously inter- 
fered with his amusements, was a gentleman, 
and moreover one of the finest men he had 
seen for some time; the latter consideration 
perhaps stung him the most ; relying as he 
did on his personal appearance for fortune. 
Frank wondered who and what he was, and 
whether he were reaUy a stranger to the 
beautiful girl for whom he bad stood for- 
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ward aa a champion ; altogether, his temper 
was considerably rufBed ; he had not disco- 
vered who the fair one was : he had taken a 
long, unsatisfactory walk ; had been baffled, 
over-reached, and set at nought : and blended 
with all these unsatisfactory reflections, a sus- 
picion rose in his mind that he had somewhat 
tamely yielded to the interference of a third 
party i the calm £ashing of the stranger's dark 
eye no longer met his own, and he began to 
wonder that he had not more resolutely stood 
his ground against the intrusive unknown. 
Such were the cogitations of Frank Harcourt, 
as he recrossed the bridge, and sauntered to- 
wards Regent Street. The adventure of that 
day he never told at the clubs ; for twist and 
twine it as he would, he felt that he made 
but a poor figure in the picture; and, conse- 
quently, he resolved that it should remain 
locked up in his own breast, with sundry 
other httle incidents, quite as consistent, and 
not one whit mare creditable. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Harcourt had proceeded a considerable dis- 
tance^ ere the stranger^ who had so generous- 
ly stepped forward to the succour of the 
lovely girl whom the young barrister was per- 
secuting^ ventured to address his trembling 
companion. With the cause of his firmness, 
the effect appeared to have abandoned him ; 
and he stood beside his fair charge, little less 
embarrassed than herself. That she was very 
beautiful, he now remarked for the first time, 
for the impulse of a kind heart had ak^ie 
prompted him to the line of conduct which he 
had pursued. Harcourt*s last insulting speech; 
insulting alike to him to whom it was ad- 
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dressed, and to her before whom it was uttered, 
still rang in his ears; and for some time he 
continued silent, fearful lest the timid and trem- 
bling girl should attribute to him an inclination 
to avail himself of the ungenerous hint with 
which her persecutor had quitted them. But 
no dread of this description was on the heart 
of the unknown beauty ; the agony of the last 
half hour had wholly subdued her, and her 
emotion was so great, that she was unable 
immediately to proceed. Eustace, for it was 
he on his way to Mr. Brockendon's cottage at 
Brixton, where he was to meet Norton, the 
novelist, at dinner that day by appointment, 
stood for some moments irresolute as to the 
line of conduct he should pursue, in order to 
render the situation of his companion as little 
distressing as possible: once he raised his 
hand to his hat, with the intention of bidding 
her a respectful farewell : but when he looked 
towards her, and remarked her a^tation, and 
semembered her beauty, and thought that she 
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was poesibly still at some distance from bet 
home ; when he reflected above all, with what 
ready trust she had resigned herself to his pro- 
tection, and relied on his rescue from insult 
and annoyance) he felt that his duty towards 
her was as yet only partially performed, and 
he lingered to offer his farther services, should 
she be willing to accept them. 

At length he ventured to address hw: 
" You are alarmed, madam ; wiU you suffer 
me to extend my protection to you until you 
reach home ?" 

" Is that fearful man gone V was the excla- 
mation in reply, as the timid girl swept hack 
her long dark ringlets with her hand, and 
raised her eyes to Eustace, " Will he not re- 
turn when you have left ine t" 

" I will not leave you;" said Eustace, who 
saw that she was bewildered by terror, " lean 
on my arm, madam, and I will accompany you 
whithersoever you desire." 

The lady obeyed inatinctirely ; and passing 
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her hand through the arm of Mortimer, she 
silently and slowly continued to advance along 
the path-way, until they stood opposite to the 
house which has been already described as 
that tenanted by Mrs. Sydenham. Not a word 
had been spoken eince ehe had thus unequivo- 
cally trusted herself to his protection : agita- 
tion on the one side, and delicacy on th« 
other, had suspended all conversation. As 
they reached the entrance gate, Agnes recog- 
nized the tall thin figure of her grandmother, 
standing near it, watching for her return ; and 
with a stifled exclamation of delight, she dis- 
CTigaged herself from the stranger, and spring- 
ing towards her natural guardian, fainted on 
ber bosom. The alarm of Mrs. Sydenham 
was excessive : she glanced hurriedly from her 
senseless grand-child to the mild and gentle- 
manly countenance of Eustace ; and he an- 
swered the enquiring look by a few words of 
hurried explanation. With a blessing, uttered 
from the very depths of a stricken spu-it, Mrs. 
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Sydenham suffered him to assist in bearing 
her precious charge into the house, and there, 
as the agonized old lady tore away the close 
bonnet which had in a great degree concealed 
the beauty of the countenance it shaded, and 
the long glossy ringlets fell redundantly about 
her reclining figure, Eustace had leisure and 
opportunity to remark how fair a creature he 
had that day rescued from impertinence and 
peril. For a time she continued insensible, 
hut when signs of returning animation began 
to repay tlieir united efforts, Eustace reluc- 
tantly but generously suggested the propriety 
of his own departure ; a proposal which elit J 
cited fresh acknowledgments from the grate-,! 
ful Mrs, Sydenham, with permission to call on 
the morrow to make enquiries for Miss Dare- 
nel. Eustace laid his card on the table, 
pressed the extended hand of his hostess ; 
uttered some incoherent expressions of solici- 
tude for her grand-child, took another long 
look at the beautiful, pale creature before him, 
and left the house. 
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Euatace was unconscious that he had, within 
the last two hours, opened a fresh page in the 
Tolume of existence ; that the ground-spring 
of his spirit had burst its boimds, and that its 
pure waters were welling out, brightening and 
gladdening every feeling of his heart. Every 
external object appeared to be invested with a 
new beauty; the sky was bluer and more beau- 
tiful ; the earth, with Its thousand boughs and 
blossoms, had never, even when he stood 
among his own dear meadows, looked half so 
lovely ; and as he walked rapidly towards the 
cottage of Mr. Brockendon, every busy face 
which he met seemed to him to wear a smile of 
gladness and delight. He moved like one 
within a charmed circle ; his dreams were all 
of brightness and beauty; and he almost fan- 
cied that he yet felt the pressure of the small 
hand which had so lately rested on hia arm, 
and met the gaze of the large dark eyes which 
had been raised to his, with an expression of 
appeal more beautiful than smites. , 
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Such was the reverie from which Eustace 
awoke to the consciousness of being within ten 
paces of Mr. Brockendon's residence ; and in 
five minutes more, he had passed the wicket, 
traversed the well-kept little garden, and was 
standing beneath the rustic verandah with the 
knocker in his hand. 
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" ' Seek canBtancy in irind, or com in chalf, 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph ; 
Or any other thing that's ftilie;'" 

Declauned Mr. Brockendon, as a smart foot- 
boy threw open the door of a dehghtful room, 
half hbrary and half snuggery, and announced 
Eustace. " Here is Mr. Smithson, who pro- 
mised to be at my Xusculum at the latest by 
half-past three o'clock, in order that we might 
talk over sundry weighty matters of fashion 
and finance with clear heads, and unencum- 
bered intellects; and he arrives within ten 
minutes of five, having just calculated to a. 
nicety the precise time which it will require 
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to arrange his hair after his walk^ utter a few 
comments on the unusual circumstance of a 
fine day, and be introduced to Mr* Norton^ 
to whom I now beg most particularly to make 
him known.** 

" An unforeseen occurrence^ *' commenced 
Eustace^ as he returned the bow of ** the po- 
pular novelist;*' and looked towards his host. 

" Oh ! yes, yes, that is perfectly under- 
stood : unforeseen occurrences happen every 
day to well-looking young bachelors ; at least 
so they tell me, for I am past all romantic 
adventures myself, and can walk from Temple 
Bar, or Pimlico, to Brixton Rise three times 
a-week, in the most common-place way in 
the world." 

" Nothing unpleasant I trust, sir ?'* said Mr. 
Norton. 

** By no means;" was the reply, as a slight 
blush mounted to the brow of Eustace. 

" Well, well : this is no confessional^ my 
young friend ;'* said the host, who perceived 
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Kt once that Eustace had no iaclination to 
impart the anecdote, be it what it might; 
" and now I will ring for the lad to initiate 
you into the mysteries of my sanctum, from 
which I hope you will make as speedy a 
return as may be consistent with your com- 
fort." As he spoke, he rang for the attend- 
ant ; and Eustace was ushered into the cham- 
ber of Mr. Brockendon. It was with some 
curiosity that he entered it, for there is 
usually much of the disposition and pursuits 
of an individual to be inferred from the fur- 
niture and arrangement of hia peculiar apart- 
ment. It was so in this case ; literature and 
luxury were evidently the two leading pas- 
sions of its occupant ; the bed was a mo- 
dem, tasteful piece of furniture, which almost 
in appearance negatived its use : the light 
and graceful hangings fell carelessly over an 
arrow with a golden head it la Parisienne. 
Over the mantel, hung an exquisitely -exe- 
cuted portrait in oils, which, from its re- 
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markable likeness to himself. Eustace at once 
decided to be that of his father; and be- 
neath it, in a richly- wrought frame, a groupe 
of flowers, evidently coloured by a female 
hand ; there was a rose : a pale, modest, half- 
opened blush rose ; a small branch of forget- 
me-not, a sprig of flowering myrtle, and a 
slender twig of apple-blossom ; it had appa- 
rently been painted for years; and Eustace 
had his own suspicions that Mr. Brockendon 
had himself gone through some of the ' 
mantic adventures," at which he now afiectQ 
to smile. 

Round the apartment were suspended 
series of proof engravings from Hogarth; and 
in a recess hung an exquisite Hebe ; Em 
9tace stood and gazed on it for a long i 
terval with intense admiration : — the highj 
smooth, polished brow; the bright gazel-like 
eyes, the long luxuriant hair, the partially- 
revealed throat; the rich, ripe, parted lips; 
— it seemed almost to breathe ! On either 
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side of the window were a set of bookshelves: 
Bustace glanced at the titles of the volumes ; 
the Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, Scott's 
Waterloo, Emerson's Greece, Parry's North- 
ern Expedition, a Book of Roads, Ilazlitt's 
Stage ; pocket editions of Homer, Virgil, Eu- 
clid, Goldsmith, and Bums ; small copies of 
the Spectator, Tatler, and Idler; a library 
set of Miss Ferrier's " Marriage" — the first 
volume lying open at the description of Lady 
Juliana Courtney ; a Treatise on Mathema- 
tics ; a Phrenological Lecture, taken down 
in short-hand, and neatly stitched into red 
leather covers ; — such were the somewhat he- 
terogeneous contents of the shelves. Some 
loose music, principally little French and 
Spanish romances, and a few of Madame 
Vestria' most popular songs, lay on a side- 
table. Eustace smiled as he ran over their 
titles; and then, with the smile still on his 
lips, descended to the apartment in which 
he bad left his host. 
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When he entered, Mr. Norton was speak- 
ing with great animation : " I admit the posi- 
tion, my good sir; I am quite prepared to 
aHow that the Hterary taste of the public is 
in a most factitious state ; but It is never- 
theless a sophism to assert that literary men 
are the proper objects of blame: if they 
were writing for themselves, and themselves 
only, I consider it very questionable whether 
one out of a score would adopt the line of 
thought or composition in which he now ap- 
pears, and for which he is accordingly an- 
swerable. Never, perhaps, was there more 
said on the subject of a ^ reading public ;' 
but, strictly speaking, it is a misnomer to 
apply such an appellation to the mass of per- 
sons of the present day, who devour volume 
after volume, with a false appetite, and a 
pre-engaged imagination. The perusal of ro- 
mances, novels, light biographies, and lighter 
poetry, does not, to me at least, constitute 
a * reading character ;' I consider"— 
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" But what I quarrel with," interposed Mr. 
Brockendon, " is the fact of literary men 
throwing off these identical 'light' works of 
which you are even now speaking ; when a 
little more study and a little more tune would 
enable them to write works, which" ■ - 

" No bookseller would willingly purchase;" 
interposed Norton ui his turn; " the thirst 
for variety and excitement is at present so pain> 
fully prevalent in England, that readers will 
not allow themselves either reflection or time 
enough to enable them to comprehend and to 
digest scientific volumes, which require re- 
search, industry, and accuracy in their author ; 
steadiness, concentrated attention, and rehsh 
in their readers. The periodical press, (than 
which none knows better the taste of the pub- 
lic,) gives us, every month and week, decided 
proofs of this : those ' watchmen of hterature,' 
as they have been very aptly called, will hail 
the appearance of works of a higher order — 
congratulate their readers on the appearance 
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of such learned, elaborate, and highly-talented 
productions, and recommend them in good set 
phrases : but they nevertheless dismiss them in 
a single column, sometimes in the half of one; 
lest their subscribers should complain of the 
heavraess of their own number; and then 
spread extracts and criticisms of a mere work 
of fancy over their pages with a point and pro»i 
fusion, which enable them at once to render 
their own labours light and acceptable, and to 
create an interest for the work or works so 
noticed. Booksellers will only purchase wbal 
they suppose the public likely to read; and 
thus the learned and scientific writer finds a 
dull market, where the compiler of fiction 
meets a free and ready sale. Is it wonderful 
then that an author should easily persuade 
himself to spare at once his mind, his pocket, 
and his temper ?" 

" I have, however, heard some novelists 
complain of a ' dull market,' as yiJu express it j" 
said the host. 
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" Doubtlessly — and wherefore? because 
every idler who takes a pen in hand, and soils 
a given number of pages, fancies his kite an 
eagle ; and will not be convinced, even by ex- 
perience, that his work cannot brook the sun- 
light of criticism — " 

" Well, well," laughed Mr, Brockendon, 
'* here is the announcement of dinner ; a work 
illustrated by plates, from which I trust that 
we shall all make copious extracts, and one of 
the party at least I know by experience is well 
able to discuss the ' leading article.'" And 
as he spoke he led the way into the dining- 
room. 

There is a decided charm in a bachelor- 
dinner; that is, where the host has the true 
savoir vivre, a good income, an unexception- 
able cuisine, and a first-rate cellar; this was 
precisely the case at Mr. Brockendon 's ; his 
single attendant, his familiar as he always call- 
ed him, seemed to have been born for the 
express purpose of ministering to his present 
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master ; he required no orders, he waited no 
bidding! he appeared endowed with the spirit 
of true, quiet, anticipating inspiration ; he feU 
every want, and administered to it ere it was 
expressed. Mr. Brockendon was never so 
much at his ease as when at the head of his 
own table : hterally his own, as he was wont to 
say, without a petticoat to dispute his preroga- 
tive : he had tried an old maiden aunt, but she 
lectured him, and starved his maids ; then he 
brought home a young niece, a pretty rosy- 
cheeked girl, who gave him bad dinners, and 
forgot to pay his bills — ran about the neigh- 
bourhood to balls and parties, and laughed at 
his dressing-gown and slippers — so, finding 
that neither his household nor his comfort 
prospered under female management, he sent 
his old aunt back again into Yorkshire, and 
got his niece married; and then contentedly 
settled down, after dismissing these unquiet 
spirits, with his familiar at his elbow, to do as 
well as he could, bachelor- wise. A shade would 
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occasionally steal over his features as he talked 
thus, and the thoughte of Eustace involun- 
tarily recurred to the groupe of flowers in his 
chamber, and suggested to him that his host 
had not always dwelt so complacently on the 
fact of a solitary home, as he now did, or at 
least affected to do ; and perhaps Eustace was 
right, but there is a kind of bitter enjoyment 
in jesting at happiness wliich has been wrench- 
ed from us, or passed us by ; we love to seem 
superior to the blight which has nevertheless 
lefl its corrosion, even if it has failed utterly to 
' annihilate; and we only expose the canker- 
worm within, while we imagine that we are 
shrouding it among the closest folds of our 
hearts. 

The dinner was an admirable one ; Apicius 
might have taken a place at the board, and 
risen with a smile upon his lips from the feast; 
the madeira had made three voyages to India, 
and been cellared for a quarter of a century; 
and the champagne was iced. 
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'* Wine is like beauty^ both are seductive, 
and both are subtle/' said Mr. Norton, as 
he watched the sparkles which rose laugh- 
ing to the brim of his glass, ^* we can Httle 
resist either." 

''Moore has a melody on that siibject,^ 
observed the host with a smile, ''but I have 
lost all faith in the theory — pret^ enough 
on paper-^you yourself have done some very 
smart things in that way — 'beautiful crea- 
tions/ as one of the reviews called your women, 
I remember — ^^ 

*' C(Hne, come, spare me, I beseech you,*' 
said Norton, gaily. 

'' Spare you ! why, you know you ran 
about with the review in your pocket for a 
week, and for aught I know, slept with it 
under your'piBow — ^you authors are the most 
gullible of all animals, to believe what the 
editor of a two^and^ixpenny, half-crown, or 
eight-penny periodical says of you, or to 
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you, when you should know that the whole 
system is ajob." 

" Not the wholcj my good sir ; that much 
of the machinery of periodical criticism is 
defective, I am ready to allow ; but not all." 

" You could not, meanwhile, have selected 
a better designation, tbaa that of machinery;" 
said Mr. Brockendonj " the reviewing system 
is a piece of machinery, of which half a 
dozen influential booksellers are the main- 
spring — Mr So and So publishes a book, no 
matter what it is, he has purchased the 
copyright, and the work must be sold : now 
there are a set of people in the world, ay, 
and a numerous body they are moreover, 
who never presume to judge of the merits 
of any description of literature for them- 
selves, and they must be, taught to read 
this said work ; accordingly it is sent to — 

say Mr. for instance ; there I am 

sure of my man ; down he sits, to say as 
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he is paid for saying, that the book is a 
good book, and a pleasant book, and a 
talented book — and he makes mysterious al- 
lusion to the dashes and asterisks contained 
in its pages, and gravely informs the public 
that it has caused ' a great sensation in the 
circles of ton* — or that 'many of its inci- 
dents must be yet fresh in the memories of 
his fashionable readers' — paugh !'* 

**You are sure of your man;" smiled 
Mr. Norton, *' but, believe me, you are 
prejudiced in asserting such conduct to be 
universally pursued by the editors of these 
works — I can personally assure you of your 
error, for I have experienced far different 
treatment; the age of truckling is almost 
over — honesty will, for the future, be the 
best policy, and the periodical interest was 
probably never in better hands than at 
present.' 

"Ay, you are a favorite, Norton; the 
critics are with you; but suppose you were 
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to publish a work anonymously, do you 
imagine that the reviews would extol and 
extract, and the public read and applaud 
as they do, when they take up the volume 
and see your name on the title-page?" 

"Most assuredly not — and the reason is 
palpable — reviewers hold themselves, in some 
degree, responsible to the public, to give 
them copious extracts from the works of 
a popular writer; and, although I doubt 
not that they would do me equal justice 
ftB a stranger, I am quite ready to believe 
that it would be at leas length : as regards 
the public, I am of a different opinion — I 
think it highly probable that they would 
throw aside an author's best work, did they 
not know it to be his, to read his worst, if 
his name were attached to it, and chanced 
to be that of a favorite. The very know- 
ledge of this fact, hampers, to a painful 
degree, the periodical critics i and, in a 
hundred instances, I am aware of very ta- 

voL. r. o 
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Icnted papers having been refused accept- 
ance, even when tendered gratuitously, by the 
same men who have paid enormous sums 
for very inferior articles by established fa- 
vorites — the caterers for pubUc amusement, 
are not here to blame, but the public them- 
selves; who, sooner than submit to the ex- 
ertion of fomiing their own judgment, will 
contentedly pass by an unopened mine of 
talent, to gather scanty returns from the 
overworked veins of an exhausted one." 

" You shall judge between us, Mr. IStnith- 
son ;" said the host, 

" You do me an honor of which I am 
not worthy;" replied Eustace, "1 have ever 
been accustomed to consult the professional 
critics as oracles, without one misgiving as 
to their principles or motives ; I have, at 
times, differed from them in opinion, but I 
have never had a suspicion of their honesty. " 

Mr. Brockendon smiled : " Old men are 
apt to be opuiionated, it is true; but, never- 
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thelesB I will leave my cause in your hands, 
until this day twelvemDnths, when I will 
claim your decision; and you will be the 
better able to come to one fearlessly and 
honestly, young gentleman, as I have ob- 
tained for you, should you think proper to 
accept it, the sub-editorship which I men- 
tioned to you when we met at Mr. Pear- 
son's, with a salary of two hundred a-year 
— and if you can then lay your hand on 
your heart, and tell me, as a man of honor, that 
you have come unscathed from the furnace — " 

" My life on it, he will !" exclaimed Nor- 
ton, as the cheek of Eustace crimsoned with 
grateful emotion; "nor will he be the first 
who has done so j though he may be the 
only one capable of convincing you that a 
critic may be an honest man." 

" If a critic can indeed be one, he will — " 
said Mr. Brockendon, as he grasped the 
hand of Eustace, and shading the light from 
his eyes for a moment, rang for coSee. 
OS 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



Surely there is not in the world anything 
much more desolate than the appearance of 
an usually well-appointed establishment after 
a public night : house^ mistress^ and servants, 
there is a cold, comfortless, crabbed look 
about each and all, enough to scare good" 
humour for a week. Faded flowers, chalked 
floors one mass of dirt and disorder, smoked 
lamps, spilt oil, rent hangings: the very de- 
mon of desolation might sit and grin over 
the ruins of a spent ball ! In such a condi- 
tion was the mansion of the Countess of 
Blacksley on the morning after her assembly, 
when her niece, with some difficulty, thredded 
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her way to the one unpolluted apartment, in 
which sat her ladyship with a cup of chocolate 
by her aide, and the Morning Post in her 
hand. 

" I was juHt wishing for you, Clara ;" ex- 
claimed the countess as she entered : '* Tve 
a great mind to send Barton to the editor of 
this vile paper, and refuse to pay for the 
notice of my night; such work as he has 
made of it ! though I must say, my dear, 
that you are partly the cause." 

" I, my dear aunt!" 

" Yes ; — here it is, — here it k ;— I thought 
I should have choked ;" and the countess 
raised her glass to her eye, and read aloud ; 
"'Among the distinguished guests we re- 
marked the Duke of Dumbarton, the Duke 
and Duchess of Anster, Earl and Counte&s 
Bentherway,' and so on ; — but mark : ' Lord 
Frederic Masterton, and Mr. Joseph Nichols, 
heir to Mr. Roberts;' — horrible ! shocking ! as 
though he had bought a ticket, and got in 
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through the interest of one's butler or one's 
woman; — while, if 1 mistake not, Clara, you 
brought him." 

" Certainly, madam ; and I dare say 
had more objectionable guests." 

" ImpoBsible, my dear; why he is a citizen/ 

" And a very rich one, aunt." 

" A man who has no connexions." 
' But a large property." 

" Without anything to recommend him,' 

■' But his money." 

" Pghaw 1 I have no daughters to marry." 

*' But you have a niece." 

Lady Blacksley let fall her eye-glass, and 
looked earnestly in the face of Lady Clara: 
" On my honor, my love, I had quite forgotten 
that ; but are you serious ?" 

" Perfectly, my dear aunt ; he has tl 
thousand a-year." 

" Ha ! very true-*you are decidedly rigl 
you can do a great deal with thirty thousand 
a-year; or, if you should End him too bad, 
you might separate j and, you know, he can 
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be compelled to make you a handsome allow- 
aTice in the event of such an occurrence." 
" I have already thought of that." 
"Very prndent and proper, my love; and 
I think you may do a great deal worse : — 
only I wish this horrid editor had not in- 
serted his name so conspicuously in my list ; 
it really doea not look well — it has spoilt all." 
"And auch a name?" 

" Ay, as you say, Clara, such a name : but, 
however, it signifies very little ; money is the 
consideration, my dear; and really he is not 
so very bad." 

Lady Clara smiled bitterly. 
" And what says Lord Somerville \ does he 
approve of this speculation ?" 

" Can you doubt it X Ashbumham is in 
debt, and likely to become more bo; credit- 
ors are clamorous, and bankers sulky :— he 
may borrow money from hia eon-in-Iaw, and 
repay him in civilities." 
" Very true, my dear, and a very equitable 
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exchange ; Mr. Nichols has more money than 
he wants, and my brother more poBteness 
than he needs; and thus they may barter 
their advantages, and both be gainers.*' 

'' The man is tolerable enough considering, 
that I must admit,'* said Lady Clara ; '^ all I 
fear is that papa may not find him quite so 
amenable as he expects ; for I assure you that 
last night at supper he talked en homme qui se 
connoit, and sported a few opinions which 
somewhat startled my complacency.** 

'' Mere manoeuyring, depend on it ;** said 
the countess, taking a sip at her chocolate; 
<' trying how far he might go : take my advice, 
my dear, stand out for four horses, and — at 
least, three thousand a year, in the event of 
an arrangement — ^you understand me — a sepa- 
rate establishment.'* 

" Yes — " replied the bride aspirant, teazing 
the countess's Italian greyhound with her glove> 
" but do you think we may venture to be so 
positive without risk of alarming him as to our 
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motives? You know, my dear aunt, the man 
may imagine that I am going to marry him 
from aSbction : those sort of people have such 
extraordinary opinions of themselves — and it 
would not do to undeceive him before-hand; 
if he be mbled in the business by his own 
vanity, certainly I am not to blame — there 
is not a rational being in the world, who could 
not open his eyes to the truth, if he would 
hear it; and consequently it would be very 
unwise in me to undertake the office, when 
such a step would blight my own prospects." 

" Not to be thought of, decidedly," con- 
ceded the countess; " it would be absolute 
madness : and if you do marry a plebeian, why, 
Clara, your family must support you ; and you 
will not be the first who has enabled city gold 
to blend with high birth :— but the man baa 
horrid relations, I hear." 

" Yes, I believe he has ; but of course I 
shall not countenance them." 

'* Most certainly not, the thing is not to be 
o 5 
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Iboiigiit'of ; no Mn. iexMns or Mir. Temkiiis 
mtlfit be admitted beyond your servant's hidl^ 
or you are committed at onee-^theih^ ar^ in- 
conveniences attendunt on these^ plebeian 
alliances/' 

" Ay, ttnly ; but on the other hand?'— — 
" Surely, surely, my love, on the o&er hand, 
the speculatibn is decid^ly a very g6od one; 
and, as I said before, if you cannot reconcile 
yourself to it comfortably, yoi!i can' separate on 
a handsouie allowance ; you iAYt at &11 events 
have improved your circumstatices."^ 

" The world wifl perhaps be ill-natured" — 
** Never mind that; the aristocracy will be 
with you ; and as to the other motes who fill 
up the chasms of the population, let them have 
their jest ; they will have paid well for it^-^nd 
now let us talk of my night. I hear the Uttle 
Marchioness of Manyweathers "was highly in- 
dignant that she had not a ticket." 

*' And how did it happen that she had not 
one, aunt V^ 
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" Why, my dear, I knew that if she were 
invited, the marquis would not come; and 
I also knew that if the marquis declined, I 
should not have Lady Lucy Lightenton, which 
would have spoiled my ball ; and consequently 
I contrived to forget the marchioness, and so 
uisure the others." 

" You are an excellent diplomatist." 
" It ia the easiest thing in the world ; a quick 
eye to detect these little affairs, and a good 
memory to retain them, and you need never 
have that most heavy and heartless of all 
things, a soiree mal assortie. Do you think 
that the Dukeof Washington would have spent 
three hours in my rooms, had he not known that 
Mrs. Abercrombie was to be there? or that 
Prince Sedaletzkie would have come from 
Brighton, unless it had been to meet the 
Duchess's pretty daughter ? — I know that at all 
events they spent two hours in the Turkish 
tent; and I am really anxious to ascertain 
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whether there is any news of interest afl6at 
this morning. ** 

<' Scandal, by all that is beautiful !" 
. ** By no means : only a Gretna Green mar- 
riage ; for the Duchess is far too proud ever to 
give her consent to the match." 

" What, too proud to call her daughter 
' your highness ;' and to talk of her dear 
child, the Princess Sedaletzkie !*' 

*' Eyen so : she knows enough of foreign 
titles to be aware that in Italy your boots may 
be cleaned by a count, and your household 
regulated by a prince.'* 

** Titles of high mark, and little meaning ;" 
said Lady Clara, arranging her Cachemire. 
" We do these things better in England. — 
But do you really think that Lady Anne cares 
at all for this man with the unpronounceable 
name ?" 

"I do indeed — Lady Anne is young and 
vain ; tired of the tight-laced politics of her 
mother, and anxious to emancipate herself 
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from the trammels of maternal Burveiliance — 
the prince is handsome, accomplished, /et6, 
and assiduous; has fine, large, sleepy, black 
eyes ; a most orthodox mustache, and a voice 
like the breathing of an Eolian harp." 

" Poetical, by the gods ! my dear aunt — 
I expect I shall hear of your marrying again, 
if you talk thus." 

" Miirrying again !" echoed the countess, 
with a look half languishing and half ludicrous. 
" No, DO ; une fois suffit \ a husband is an 
unmanageable animal— at least mine was — and 
then weeds are so shockingly unbecoming! 
as though it were not bad enough to have your 
income reduced by your husband's death, with- 
out being expected to make a fright of yourself 
into the bargain." 

" But only for a year, you know, aunt." 

" A year ! an eternity ! — tweWe long months 
of crimped muslin and bombazeen — I'm sure 
that to me the mere retrospect is frightful ! 
I really do not think I could live through an- 
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Other year's weeds. And then your face must 
be as solemn and proper as your cap and pet- 
ticoat ; even your very mouchoh* must be ma- 
naged decorously. Whatever you do, Clara, 
or whoever you marry, keep the man alive as 
long as you can, if you have any regard for 
your appearance.** 

** Eh bien, I am for the Park;" said Lady 
Clara laughing; ^* I must don my wedding- 
garment before I speculate on the close cap 
and weepers." 

^^ If women could but be convinced by argu- 
ment/* persisted the countess, '* they would be 
nmch happier by remaining single." 

^' Argument is a good thing, and a pleasant 
thii^, my dear aunt ; but you may rely on it, 
that there is nothing like experience.'' And 
so saying. Lady Clara kissed the countess be- 
twe^ the eyes, settled the last fold of her 
Cachemire, and took her leave. 
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There is, perhaps, no decided species of 
vulgarity, so universally tolerated by alt 
classes of society, as the debasing habit of 
"quizzing)" or one which more effectually 
lowers the tone of every circle into which 
it is admitted. Quizzing, treated as the 
ingenious Mrs. Opie has treated another 
vice common in the world, might be classed 
under twenty different heads ; but we do 
not intend to trespass on the patience of 
our readers, by so elongated a definition of 
this debasing propensity 

An erroneous idea has grown in some 
minds, that a quizzer must necessarily be 
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a wit — it is as fallacious an opinion, as that 
which supposes the writer of an epitaph to 
be of necessity a poet; wit is a pure and 
ethereal sparkle of the mind — ^it requires no 
shade of mind to constitute a quizzer ; nor can 
such an one always lay claim even to the 
forbidding, unlovely talent of satire; for to 
be really satirical, there must be a tinge 
of talent—prostituted, it is true, but talent, 
however degraded, will still assert itself, al- 
though it may have lost the respectability 
which made it estimable. Who ever heark- 
ened to the underbred utterer of this third- 
rate species of ''good things,'^ the flippant 
retailer of mingled vulgarity and grossness, 
without shrinking in spirit from the breath 
of malignancy and cunning ? for never was 
there a decided quizzer, who had not a hid- 
den motive ; and yet, perhaps, despite the 
utter vulgarity, the grossness, and the dis- 
gust of this polluting practice, there is de- 
cidedly nothing on earth which bears away 
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at one " fell swoop," more victima, and those 
even the well-informed, and the better dis- 
position ed. Where is the man, however 
endowed with good sense, who may not be 
wiled in some degree Irom bis purpose, by 
these professors of a bkck art ? although 
he would shrink from making the acknow- 
ledgment, even to himself: and yet, let him 
ask his own heart, if, at the very moment, 
while he despised the speaker, he did not, 
nevertheless, shun the object of his (or her) 
malevolence, though he felt as he did so, 
that " the tongue of the evil-hearted is no 
slander," — and, if he play not the traitor 
with his own conscience, he will admit the 
fact. This species of false shame, this tem- 
porary derilection at once from good breed- 
ing and good sense, is the triumph of the 
quizzer. Still greater is the power of a 
member of this debasing sect, when perverted 
pleasantry and aptitude, bordering at times 
on that slip-shod and unceitun wit which 
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too often passes current in the world for 
sometbisg better, lend a charm, a danger- 
ous charm to malevolence ; manner, that 
social coin, which is so frequently a count«iv 
feit with the mere surface of the fine breed- 
ing which it apes, blinds us to the mischief 
over which it throws its spell ; and we shrink 
not &om the rose, though we know that the 
spider extracts a deadly poison from its 
blosB(mi. In this age of false refinement, 
how many are there, who would more readily 
pardon a derilection from principle, than a 
deviation from pofiteness ; who would rather 
tolerate vice than awkwardness ? An under- 
bred bow may do a man more injury with his 
mistress than an absolute failure in pro- 
priety; and an act of ill-arranged con- 
descension may ruin a. woman with her lover, 
when absolute levity would have passed by 
unheeded, — if the quizzer be at hand to com- 
ment on the one and the other; to throw out 
the dark shades of the picture, and to spread 
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the mantle of ridicule over the perception of 
good sense. 

The quizzer is the paria of society; even 
the caste of the satirist is polluted by a col- 
lision with this outcast from the Bramah of good 
breeding — this dweller in the deserts of male- 
volence and ignorance. He is the scourge of 
social communion — the ministering imp of bit- 
terness — the contempt of good men, and the 
world's scorn; the professor of a vice, which, 
bom of flippancy and self-conceit, is nursed by 
maJice, and is the fitting concomitant of low 
birth, low breeding, and low ideas. 

Lady Clara had not been ten minutes in 
the Park, when she was joined by Nichols : 
he was well dressed, well mounted, and look- 
ing his very best; the Marquis of Dorset 
passed them with one of his peculiarly slouch- 
ing bows, produced more by the motion of 
his shoulders, than by that of his head ■/ the 
contrast was striking ; Lady Clara felt that 
it was, for even aristocracy can look awkward. 
The day was lovely, and glancing down in 
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sunshine as it did^ at a time when London 
was redolent of fog and fashion, it had drawn 
an immense concourse of beauty and idleness 
to the drive : there was a delightfiil difficulty 
in thredding through the high-bred mob of 
** gentlemen who live at ease," and ladies 
who were smiling like the morning : the well- 
managed bay of Mr. Nichols stepped grace- 
fully on one side of Lady Clara's britscha, 
and the barb of Lionel Lovell was his 
vis-ci-vis ; a temporary stoppage took place/ 
and a tall, upright, military-lookiDg man 
reined up beside them. 

'' Ha ! my dear Sir Samuel, I am delighted 
to see you in town again;" exclaimed Lady 
Clara, extending her delicately-gloved hand ; 
*' I have positively never met you since the 
ball at Haverington Castle ; triste afiaire, was 
it not ? Mrs. Haverington does not understand 
that style of thing, it does not sit easy yet ; I 
should have been ennui^ cL mort before half 
the evening was over, had not Mr. LoveH 
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been at my side ; Mr. Lovell, Sir Samuel 
Shutington ; Mr. Nichols j" — the gentlemen 
bowed ; " but I omit to enquire for your 
daughters — they are with you, I trust ; ha ! 
baronet, voua devez jouer le r6le de papa main- 
tenant — last season ! but I tell no tales — " 

" They are with me, Lady Clara ; and girl- 
like, fancying that London must be fairy-land ; 
they will soon however be undeceived." 

" Cruel Sir Samuel t why will you be so 
gloomy a prophet ? young, wealthy, and I 
doubt not, handsome, (or they would belie 
their parentage) it ought to be, and it will be, 
fairy -land for a time." 

" And a very short one, I fear: I endeavour 
to enforce this unwelcome truth, but the cau- 
tions of an old man are like snow in sunshine ; 
to live in London they must be ever travelling 
on the high road to destruction, with dissipa- 
tion for their charioteer, extravagance and 
folly for their lacqueys, and notoriety for their 
companion ; I do not wish such an existence 
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for my girls ; I cajuiot coldly make up my mind 
to see them old women at five-and-twenty, and 
gamesters at all ages." 

" Oh fie ! what a sour limner have you I 
come ;" said Lady Clara with an uneasy laugh; 
" why the women will try you for a libel, and 
the men acout you for a, cynic," 

" I must learn to bear it all;" was the repj 
aa the carriage moved slowly on. " Farewi 
for the present." 

" Au revoir, baronet Ciel! to be baite 

by a bore : — is he not horrible, Lovell V 

'* Quite shociting!" responded Love^ 
raismg his large dark eyes from the silky maiwl 
of his barb ; " and the young ladies, are they I 
as great bores as their father ?" 

" Little well-boi-n peasants ; they are two I 
in number, reared at the old family seat, edu- 
cated by a retired clergyman and his prim 
wife ; very good sort of notable, praiseworthy, 
humdrum, blue-stocking girls, who go into! 
cottages where there is contagion, with i 
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phor-bags round their necks, to read prayers; 
teach dirty children to hem towels, and say 
' Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ;' get up 
at six o'clock in the morning to practise, and 
so forth." 

" That was a fine girl on horseback who 
bowed to you ; who is she ?" asked Lovell 
raising bis glass. 

" That is Miss Marcbmont, the Leicester- 
shire heiress: I hear that her father would 

never have been returned for if she had 

not canvassed for him; she shook hands with 
all the green-grocers and tallow-cbandlers in 
the borough, and like Lady Macbeth, cannot 
' cleanse the little hand again.' — Ah! here 
comes Lord George Luttrell." 

" How do. Lady Clara ?" nodded the young 
scion of nobility, with eyes like an Albinese, 
and hair as curly and tangled as a poodle's 
back; "how do? looking en ange ae usual, 
with that spirit of darkness Lionel Lovell be- 
side you, tempering your brightness; bow do, 
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Lovell?*' he nodded agaioi and then with his 
glass #fixed in his eye^ he turned a loi^, va- 
cant look on Nichols; ** what crowds of peoplei 
ain't there ? and some of them such quizzes ! 
where can they come from? the purlieus t 
suppose.** 

** Yes ; most of them ; said Lovell quietly^ 
one cannot even guess at their nature.*' 

^' The disgorging of the second-rate ho- 
tels^-^simpered Lord George. 

** Parties from the Angel at Peckhamj and 
the Horns at Kennington:*' said Lovell with 
emphasis. 

The lordling fidgetted on his saddle : family 
reminiscences rendered the joke rather unpa- 
latable. He turned the conversation ; *' Have 
been doing the agreeable to Miss Marchmont 
the heiress^ Lady Clara; comme elle traine! 
talks about horrid electioneering, and canvass- 
ing, and hustings" 

** A bad style of person, I am aware :*' re- 
plied the lady. 
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" Take care what you aay ;" interposed 
Lord George, endeavouring to look facetious ; 
" for her worthy papa is covering her genealo- 
gical tree with guineas to prevent my governor 
from being too curious ; mademoiaelle has a 
great inclination to be a countess." 

" I shouhi think that her bright eyes would 
Mcure a coronet :" observed Mr. Nichols. 

Eh? — what? yes: bright eyes are very 
pretty things;" said the lordling with a second 
stare; " but then, heaven knows who she is ! 
her father appeared of a sudden from Chinco- 
malee, or Bangpore, or some other heathen 
country; loaded the mail coach with rupees, 
and then bought an estate in Leicestershire ; 
but for aught I know he may have been a 
slave-driver, or a tobacconist." Mr. Nichols 
became fidgetty in his turn. 

" Spare us, Lord George!" cried the lady 
with an affected shudder ; " I shall never be 
able to look at the poor girl again without 
thinking of cigars." 

VOL, I. F 
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" Or flat noses ;" followed up his lordship. 

'' Or the estate in Leicestershire, and the 
rupees ;" said Lovell, who at once felt that the 
subject was an unfortunate one; " and the 
deepest eyes, and the rosiest Ups in England i*' 

*' Voila Lionel qui extase !" drawled Lord 
George ; '^ he is a perfect refuge for the desti- 
tute ; did I not know to the contrary, I should 
think that he had been bom behind a coun- 
ter, and chastised in his youth with a yard- 
measure, but I am not so philanthropical, I 
prefer people who are somebody, and I dare 
say Miss M archmont's money will buy her a 
coronet without my assistance; shell catch 
some noble gudgeon who has been ' cleaned out* 
at Crockford's." 

" Heaven forbid!" exclaimed Nichols in- 
stinctively; " I trust she will see reason to de- 
cline so ill-omened a marriage." 

" Reason!" laughed Lovell, " not a word 
about anything so anti-feminine. Women have 
no more business with reason than a savage 
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has with brandy, for they get so marvellously 
pleased with the taste of it, that they intoxi- 
cate themselves ; — I would not marry a reason- 
able woman to be elected '"lion' for the sea- 
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" The ladies are at least not indebted to 
you for your opinion;" retorted Nichols. — 
" Ah! yonder goes the Duchess." 

" Canaille!" sneered Lady Clara. 

" A perfect picture," said Lovell, " beauti- 
'fully painted;— and there too goes his Grace. 
— Capital, by heavens! always talked of as the 
Duchess's husband; so quiescent and comply- 
ing, the very best of married men!" 

" Hush', hush!" smiled Lady Clara, " com- 
plete scandal, I declare — though sure enough 
it .is amusing, ^gratitude should have made 
her more observant of his feelings; it wae not 
every man who could have made her a du- 
chess." 

" How do, Miss Ashley;" said Lord George 
as a barouche passed the party, in which sat a 
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lovely girl, worn 4own, as it seemed^ b]r lalie 
hours and fashionable fisUJigues; yet looking 
beautiful despite her pale cheel^s and heavy 
eyes. ^' I wonder that girl has not inanaed» 
for she's really vastly pretty; and I should 
have thought could not have escaped for a 
whole season^ besieged as she has constantly 
been since she came out." 

'^ There you are s^dly in error^ my lord, as 
to. a .woman's peril;" said Lady Clara; '^ ihis 
very crowd of admirers is a capital safeguard 
for the heart, (if you happen ^o have one,) for 
3^u have no time to ask it any questions, and 
you take it as a matter of course that it is per- 
fectly unconcerned in the business; solitude, 
solitude is the peril; trust me, a waterfaiU, a 
shaded garden walk, and one d^vou6, are 
more dangerous than a lighted ball room^ a 
crowded boudoir, and a host of flatterers. I 
think it was Theodore Hook, who, in one of 
his pleasant volumes^ warned all lovers who 
did not wish wholly to bse their hearts, to 
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beware of a green lane; rely on it, that was a 
touch of nature which he will never surpass." 

" You speak aelon le livre, Lady Clara;" 
said the lordling, " you have fairly beaten me 
(Hit of the field; and you have done more, for 
you have accounted admirably for the iieart- 
lessness of our town belles; Lovell, we must 
start for the country when we are matrimoni- 
ally inclined; bind our brows with roses, carry 
a pipe and tabor, and sit down near a cascade, 
til) some blushing nymph comes to fill her 
pitcher." 

*' I decline the experiment;" said Lovell 
with a yawn; " I am not fond of rustic beau- 
ties, with their draperies tucked up, and their 
gown-skirts pulled through their pocket-holes, 
— ha! there goes the very man I have been 
looking for: — farewell. Lady Clara." And 
kissing the tips of his fingers, Lovell gave his 
barb the rein, and was soon lost in the crowd. 

" And here comes a man / do not want to 
•ee; exclaimed Lord George, gathering up 
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his bridle, *' the two things which I hold in 
abhorrence in this every-day world, are dirt 
and duns, — the one I always keep out of, and 
the other I always get away from — when I 
can! Au revoir. Lady Clara." And he has- 
tened from them to bestow his tediousness 
elsewhere. 

Lady Clara instantly became all sentiment 
and languor: lamented over the flippant no- 
thingness of modem conversation, and spoke 
sotto voce: — ^ladies, there is never so much 
meaning attached to spoken trifles as when 
they are uttered beneath the breath; and so 
thought Mr. Nichols. Lady Clara certainly 
did not tell him that she preferred his society 
to that of the volatile Mr. LoveJl, or of the no- 
ble Lord George Luttrell; but she looked as 
though she did, and she spoke so softly, so 
almost tenderly, that if not actually acknow- 
ledged, he nevertheless felt that the prefer- 
ence was implied; whereupon Mr. Nichols 
leant closer down upon the neck of his blood 
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bay, until his eyes were in a line with those of 
Lady Clara, and he drew his well-managed 
horse so close to the side of the britscha, that 
he could lay his hand within ten inches of the 
one he coveted to possess; and though he said 
little, yet he gave a meaning to that little very 
flattering to the self-love of the lady; and if 
he did not positively talk to her of that which 
was nearest his heart, he contrived to let her 
read his thoughts sufficiently to induce het 
at parting to put her hand in his, and to give 
him one of those smiles which by long practice 
she knew so well how to call up, and that 
seem to the eye of a lover, a coin of passion's 
own mintage, of which he himself has struck 
the die, and which was never intended for 
worldly circulation. One of these well-timed 
smiles did Lady Clara bestow on Mr. Joseph 
Nichols, while he held her hand, and slightly 
compressed unchidden the taper fingers — and 
80 they parted! 
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